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HICH would 
rather do? Go to a 
where all the 


you 


party 
guests are strangers, or meet new 
people against a background of old 
friends? 

Perhaps my personal preference 
for a mixture of old and new friends ac- 
counts for the thrill I got from the arrival 
of the 1954 edition of Compton’s. Naturally 
I had seen most of the new articles in proof, 
but I immediately began to turn the pages of 
each volume to see how the new articles 
fitted in with older favorites. 

Take the fine new article on American 
Colonies for example. I was tremendously 
pleased with it in proof. But what a joy it 
is to see it permanently settled down next to 
a favorite old friend, an article on the dis- 
covery and exploration of America, and 
comfortably close to a comparatively new 
article, American Literature, about which I 
am most enthusiastic. 

Dogs and Dolls arrived together at the 
coming-out party of the 1954 edition—and 
what a colorful impressive pair they are! 
They are sitting next to Division, another 
newcomer—useful of course but naturally 
not too exciting in appearance. Poor little 
guy—he would probably rather have stayed 
with the rest of his hard-working Arith- 
metic family 
troduced in this year’s Compton’s. 

India, a brilliant new arrival, is especially 
fortunate for highly successful American 
Indians is only a few feet away and already 
they appear to be completely congenial. 


seven in number, and all in- 








omment 


I don't know how Thomas Jef- 
ferson is going to feel with Jay on 
one side and Je//yfish on the other, 
but he looks mighty interesting and 
dignified, and nearly as handsome 
as the big bluejay a page away. 

One tiny newcomer has already 
made quite a stir—How to Tell a Story, 
who is fitted in neatly in the midst of 
Storytelling. Ruth Sawyer was responsible 
for her arrival, and so many people have 
asked about her that we have done a replica 
in a neat little booklet which we will send 
without charge to librarians and teachers. 
Write for your copy, won't you ? 

Christmas—all done up in color—is a 
reminder that since I haven't space even to 
list the 289 other new articles in the 1954 
edition of Compton's, I might just as well 
write a few lines about my Christmas in 
California. Among the high lights were the 
chestnut stufing which Frances Clarke 
Sayers made for the delectable turkey which 
her sister, Marie Clarke, cooked—our out- 
of-doors luncheon at the Los Angeles Farm- 
ers’ Market the day before Christmas—the 
luncheon with Jasmine Britton and Marion 
Horton and the latter's tales of Munich, 
Turkey, and Hawaii—a renewal of friend- 
ship with a bossy sea gull who has a perma- 
nent perch on a buoy in front of a friend’s 
home on Balboa Island and viciously pecks 
any other gull that comes to that section of 
the bay. Gulls are like people, I guess 
they don’t seem to know that all they have 
to do is to make a joint attack on a bullying 
dictator and then he is through. 
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An Open Letter to a Competitor! 


RE: PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 


Dear Competitor: 


You recently advertised, both in trade publications and 
mailings, a ““‘Permanent.Mending Tape.” In your adver- 
tisements you stated that it was another one of your 
“firsts’’! 


We are certainly pleased to know that you think enough 
of this excellent item to advertise and promote it as ex- 
tensively as you have .. . and to wishfully think that you 
are the first. 


BUT — there are a few hundred librarians around the 
country who have already started to use “Permanent 
Mending Tape’—OR AS WE CALL IT, “MENDING 
FILM ‘TAPE”’—which they have purchased from our 
Catalog, issued, as you know, in November, 1953. 


We have one other serious objection to your advertising. 
Your prices are too high. Please note ours below: 


(We suggest that before announcing any future “firsts,” 


that you consult our Catalog) 


Prices: MENDING FILM TAPE 


Size 1 Roll 12 Rolls 36 Rolls 144 Rolls 
Vo"x2592” 2.50 2.25 ea. 2.05 ea. 1.83 ea. 
3/4"x 2592” 2.85 2.57 ea. 2.34 ea. 2.09 ea. 
34,”x 1296” 1.57 1.42 ea. 1.29 ea. 1.15 ea. 
¥4”x180” 3.60 per carton (12 rolls per carton) 


Pe TYRE ile a ne 
LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET a NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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COLLIER’S = 
**The Best...for High School Purposes.” 
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20 Volumes 
Durably Bound in 


ice t 
Library Buckram Price to 


Schools 
Only 
$159.00 


America’s Most Attractive and Lowest-priced Major Encyclopedia 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is as up-to-date as we believe it is possible for any Encyclo- 


pedia to be. Its attractive presentation and fresh approach to factual material complements the 
school curriculum. 


COLLIER’S clear type, pertinent illustrations, unique bibliographies and master index bring 
unexpected pleasure to students pursuing classroom assignments. 


A New York High School Teacher says—‘*Ads a Teacher of English in Haaren High 
School, I have frequent occasion to make assignments for research in COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, which I consider the best of Reference Books for High School 


purposes.” 
Teachers make assignments in COLLIER’S because COLLIER’S is CURRENT. 


Check on what COLLIER’S will do for your school library—Compare it for Coverage, Recency, 
Readability, Illustrations, and Price. 


For illustrated booklet, reviews and terms write—Library 





Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640-5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Bring your library equipment planning problems to Vj Ar a 










Virginia Metal Products, Inc., large, 
modern plant in Orange, Virginia for 
production of library equipment, com- 
prises 170,000 sq. ft. 


@ By utilizing the unmatched skill and 
experience of Virginia Metal Products 
you secure greatest benefits in new 
construction or remodeling. For VMP 
bookstacks, carrels and books convey- 
ors now function in America’s newest, 
—. modern libraries...large and 
small, 


Of rugged, durable steel, VMP book- 
stacks and equipment never warp, sag, 
crack or change dimension. You get 
maximum space utilization. The clean, 
sweeping lines of VMP steel book- 
stacks, the flush, modern appearance 


~ Of shelving, the luxurious, baked-o 
Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL study room. . o aor rth VMP Bie se 
, 


|? ge ihr and equipment the ultimate 
, at “=e mh if 


_ in functional beauty. 
| iar par i YOURS: Colorful library 
t yer 





’ bookstack em catalog. 

Gives complete information 
on shelves, stacks, carrels seminar 
study rooms, conveyors, file systems, 
and accessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write “library catalog” on 
letterhead or card, and mail today. 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Dept. 
ALA-3, Orange, Virginia. 











VMP STEEL LIBRARY STACKS and equip- 
ment add functional beauty to modern libraries. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL 
orn Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and 
rames. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
a LE TN MLL eo ak LZ 
Oue Superior Zuality 


EASY TO OPERATE : 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
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RIGID FRONT AND AK > 
The REGAL offers beauty and secur- 
ity. Thick, clear vinyl. A binder of 
distinction. 


FLEXIBLE FRONT—RIGID BACK 
The CHALLENGER’ translucent front 
cover gives full visibility. Designed for 


vertical racks. 


FLEXIBLE FRONT AND BACK 

The PENNY PINCHER is economi- 
cal, durable, smart. Translucent. A 
quality binder at low cost. 


ALL ELECTRONICALLY BONDED. NO ADHE- 
SIVES USED. FUNGUS RESISTANT. NON- 
INFLAMMABLE. MODERN. 


Write for further information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Looking for a Thrifty Way 
to “‘volumize”’ periodicals? 


Try this simple, proved method of 
arranging magazines in complete 
volumes — at low cost 

























Russell Sage College Library, Troy, N. Y., had 
a problem — one perhaps similar to yours. 


Thousands of periodicals had accumulated in 
untidy bundles. It became imperative to find a 
way to bind these periodicals inexpensively, 
and with limited help. 


They decided to try the Gaylord Magic-Mend 
and Case Binder method, with student help. 


The results, as shown in these pictures, speak for 
themselves. To quote Mrs. Margaret S. Tompkins, 
Library Assistant, “This comparatively 
simple operation has saved 50 per 
cent of binding bills. In addition 
it is gradually erasing an eye- 
sore and is creating neat, 
functional volumes on open 
shelves easily accessible to 

students and faculty.” 





KS FOR MORE INFORMATION 


see page 37 in our No. 53 catalog — or write for 
Magic-Mend instruction booklet and Case Binder 
circular. 














Youlord Bros. Wort. 


Standard Library 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. @ STOCKTON, CALIF. Furniture 


HI 
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BETTER 
THAN NEW! 
¢ Repairs 
e Reinforces 
¢ Beautifies 


For book repairs nothing compares with 
Myst1k@® Branp Tape. It’s quick, easy, 
economical. It’s a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in 7 colors! Use for 
books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 

..make old books look and wear like 
new ... beautify any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


SELF-STIK +» CLOTH « 7 COLORS 


© MAP 1952 T. M. Mystik Registered 





/ My spine hurt... my 
stitching was loose... 
my covers were flopping 

...my skin was shedding. 
| was a miserable book. 
v BUT — Liquick Leather 
fixed me up as good as new! One tea- 
spoonful, with water, taken as directed, 
and | had a new life; my circulation has 
improved and | look as fine as | feel. 
P.S. Give your ailing books the 
Liquick treatment. 












83-95 enough for 50 
to 100 volumes. 
16 oz. 


WILL BIND PAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES TOO. 


Liquick- Leather 


ra I) Street. Boston 10, Mass 
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JDIAUIS e@ 


offers a 


thrifty, versatile kit of 
MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 


specially selected 
for libraries! 
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This popular Demco assortment is the li- 
brarian’s established favorite! The handy, 
compact storage box contains a full font 
of 233 (114”) Tempar letters and nu- 
merals, complete with illustros, display 
panels, and guide rule. Use over and over. 


DEMCO SUPPLIES ALL 
MOUNTING MATERIALS 


Demco offers six other Mitten type faces 
in both sanded and pin-back styles. For 


“ JDIAWIS e 100 e FHL © NO ** 





temporary mounting use Demco Display - 
Panels, or mount with Demco Bulletin oO 
Board Wax on any selected surface. For 
permanent mounting, use Demco Norbond. e 
“~ 
= 
m 

- 

o 

°o 

+ 

+ 
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Your new Demco Catalog includes the newest o 

. time-saving tools and techniques for thelibrary! z 
- Use it often! e 
. — 
ws DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES x 
> Madison 1, Wis. New Haven 2, Conn. 
e o 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 
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"Hell's Bells” 

I want to express my appreciation for C. K. Mori- 
son’s write-up of Margaret Clay. To someone like 
me who came into the Pacific Northwest region in 
1928 it is difficult to think of her as being retired. 
I am sure, however, that her energy and enthusiasm 
will still be at the service of her profession on the 
whole continent. I, personally, fully expect to hear 
her favorite expression of “hell’s bells” at future 
Pacific Northwest Library Association conferences. 

LesLey M. HEAtucorte, librarian 
Montana State College Library 
Bozeman, Mont. 


"Beyond the Four Hills" 

The speech, “Beyond the Four Hills” by Doris 
Gates quoted in the January Bulletin is something 
that children’s librarians across the country cannot 
afford to miss. Occasional gleams like that alone 
would make the membership and subscription fees 
worth while. 

But if inspirational reading and beauty in litera- 
ture are important to children, I can’t see why they 
are not also important to adults. That makes the 


task of selection important for all librarians, and 

should reduce our recent undue emphasis on books 

in questionable taste. Adults in troubled situa- 

tions need the encouragement of an inspired, beau- 

tiful literature, not the sordid kind which must con- 

stantly dodge police action and keep librarians on 
the defensive. 

Joun W. Creacer, librarian 

South High School 

Youngstown 7, Ohio 


Is it possible to secure copies of reprints of Doris 
Gates’ very fine article “Beyond the Four Hills?” 
Since I could not hear this talk at the ALA Los An- 
geles Conference I am particularly glad to read it 
here. Reprints of it would have good use in our 
Library as I like to send on such provocative read- 
ing to our young women as soon as they start their 
families. I should like to have fifty copies of this 
if possible. 

At the end of each year, with the help of the 
faculty, the Library issues an Alumne Reading 
List, a copy of which is given to each senior as a 
parting gift. Others are distributed at Alumnez 
College which meets here after Commencement. 
Then the List is reprinted in the Alumnz Bulletin. 
Articles like Doris Gates’ are the kind we like to 
share with our alumne. 

Dorortuy M. Drakg, librarian 
Scripps Coilege 
Claremont, Calif. 





“Ym a printer and it’s my job to know... 





Printing is an art, a graphic art. So we 
naturally are proud of a real masterpiece. 
Sharpness of text and illustrations in the 

American Educator is almost three-dimen- 


sional. Three elements distinguish pages of 


THe The AMERICAN EDUCATOR 






STAT) 
UH) 


f 
MET 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


...and they are (1) good letterpress plates, 
(2) correct inks, and (3) fine coated paper. 
When our giant presses roll, we know the 
results will be graphic gems. American 
Educator color pages sparkle, too, with 
true-to-life vividness. The American Edu- 
cator Encyclopedia does the job right... 
right from the start. And it’s available for 
lifetime service at a low price.” 
William W. Hitchner, Supt. of Printing, 
Robert O. Law Co., Chicago, Illinois 





ALSO PUBLISHERS OF WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE « JR. INSTRUCTOR * BOOK TRAILS 


MARCH, 1954 
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it's the 
New 


icrocard 





Keader 









Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in square.’ 







Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 
of all models. 








NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974’ x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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It starts with a question—just one. ‘How 
does the telephone carry my voice?” Sue 
wonders. She knows she'll find the answer in 
THE Book or KNow.ence. And in a few sec- 
onds she has it. . . in an article as technically 
correct as careful revision can make it. Last 
year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was completely 
changed . . . an example of the continuous re- 
vision that keeps this reference work modern. But 
Sue doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, she looks to see what 
the next article holds... and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly how a 
telephone works is buzzing with facts on the 
life of Caesar! 





Here is a reference work that is unique 
because it actually makes the child want to 
read. Here is a work that thinks the way the 
child does, in ever-widening areas of interest 

stimulates the curiosity that is the 


librarian’s greatest ally . . . helps in every 
way to reinforce the librarian’s effort. 
Put into use, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE 
. with its 20 large volumes covering 7,600 
pages, its 12,700 informative pictures (hun- 
dreds in full color) and over 40,000 alpha- 
betized index references and cross-references 
. is proving itself a valuable asset in 
libraries everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on 
the latest edition of Taz Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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This Book SAYS a 


“READ ME"! 






An 
Ariel Book 





That books with Picture Covers* have 
more readership because they have more 
color, more brilliance and more “‘person- 
ality,” has become a well-known fact. 
That’s why more and more librarians are 
specifying: ‘‘Bind with Picture 
Covers*.”” 

Picture Covers* are buckram covers 
used for prebinding and rebinding. Their 
striking art work, beautifully reproduced 
by SCREEN PROCESS, gives far more 
brilliance than ordinary printing and en- 
dures longer. A wide range of colors, 
highlights and shadows, made possible 
only through the unusual techniques of 





application, 


creative art and _ scientific 
produce covers which are colorful and 
eye-catching. Such covers have a magnetic 
quality to attract MORE readers. 

Picture Covers* help your budget, too 
— the special plastic inks take more pun- 





ishment than regular inks and as ap- 
plied — will outlast them many times. 
Yet, Picture Covers* cost no more. 

The next time you order binding, be sure 
to specify Picture Covers* MADE 
ONLY by Picture Cover Bindings, 
Inc., and available from all good binders. 
Send today for a sample Picture Cover* 

ation. 





(Ricture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. #* 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Bulletin 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


March, 1954 
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Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
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world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
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Name of this modern, Hamiltog-equipped library on request. 


This spacious library once faced a serious problem — 
more books on hand, and on order, than existing shelf space 
could accommodate. The only answer: Hamilton’s completely 
new Compo Stacks — with remarkable sliding shelves that 

double book capacity, yet actually permit more open 
and airy floor space! 


A common problem — with a common answer available to 
j everyone. We'll gladly send information on Hamilton’s 
j complete line of handsome steel stacks — if you'll just 
f fill out the coupon below. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWORIVERS, WISCONSIN 
ee a a a a a a 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


With no obligation to me, please send: | 
““‘Bookstacks by Hamilton,”’ AR-2 | 

fi _____Specifications, AR-4 Drawings, AR-3 | 
Name Position | 
Library (or firm) | 
Address | 
City State J 

ee 
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A great many libraries make provision for the disinfection of books. 
A series of window sills may serve the purpose or a table in a sunny 
part of the basement or the tops of storage shelves. 
places one may find infected books standing in open attitudes, pa- 
If the local physicians but knew it, they could 


tiently convalescing. 


eae 





Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


In any of these 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Mari Sabusawa 


find here excellent corroboration of their charts showi ing the incidence 


of contagious diseases in the community. 


Sometimes a small epidemic of any of the common contagious 


diseases can pose a perplexing proble m for the 
conscientious library. The spare tables fill up 
and the storage shelves overflow; the basement 
gets so full that a trip to the boiler room be- 
comes a hazardous expedition. Space, the 
library’ s most precious asset, is temporarily 
usurpe d by several hundred suspected vectors 
of disease. 

The problem is often seen in terms of the li- 
brary’s younger patrons. Books that have been 
intimate with chicken pox during its residence 
are treated upon their return to some libraries 
with marks of respect. Not allowed to mingle 
with the rest of the day’s returns, they are es- 
corted, at arm’s length, to the area of disinfec- 
tion, where sun and fresh air may perform the 
miracle of “death to the microbe.” Even though 
books probably do not carry contagious diseases, 
perhi aps it is the better pe art of wisdom to hold 
them guilty of the charge until they are proved 
innocent. On the other hand, it is more than 
probable that a very large percentage of e xposed 
books are returned without their relationship 
to disease being identified. And yet, so far as 
we know, books have never been convicted as 
carriers. Should that ever happen, a host of 
other inanimate objects would quickly become 
suspect—among others, the coin and currency 
of the realm. 

Physicians vary in their opinions concerning 
books as carriers of disease. In our experience, 
since none of them seems willing to rule out the 
possibility, each avoids giving the categorical 
answer. some in more, others in less degree. 
Recently, in the hope of getting authoritative 


MARCH, 1954 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


opinion, we wrote to the American Medical 
Association. The answer referred us to a state- 
ment on the disinfection of books which ap- 
peared in the American Medical Association 
Journal for March 15, 1952: 

“Ordinarily, little concern is given now to 
books as vectors of disease. At one time, fumi- 
gation was commonly used, but this method was 
found ineffective for the destruction of bacteria. 
For terminal disinfection, fumigation has been 
almost totally abandoned. Books in the patient's 
room may be treated much the same as other 
articles that cannot be boiled or washed with 
soap and water. Books should be exposed to 
sunlight if possible, and the room should be 
aired for at least 12 hours. Daily newspapers 
and magazines are allowable because they can 
be burned later. Books from public libraries 
are probably never responsible for the spread 
of common contagious diseases. Even if they 
have been contaminated, the bacteria do not live 
long, however, there is at least one outstanding 
exception to the foregoing statements. Small- 
pox is more likely to be transmitted by inanimate 
objects than is the case with any of the other 
common contagious diseases. Books or per- 
sonal belongings of a smallpox patient should, 
if possible, be destroyed. If not, they should 
be autoclaved at about 15 Ib. pressure for 30 
minutes.” 

In other words, a library book exposed to 
smallpox is preferably burned—which, inciden- 
tally, is the onlv defensible reason for burning 
that we know of. 
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At the Midwinter 1954 Meeting the ALA Executive Board approved for appointment to the 


1954-55 Nominating Committee Lewis C. Branscomb, chairman, Virginia Chase, Laura C. 
Colvin, Harold L. Hamill, and Stanley West; Approved the proposed budget for the 1954 
Annual Conference; Selected Miami Beach for the 1956 Annual Conference and St.Louis or 
Kansas City for the 1957 Annual Conference subject to the working out of satisfactory 
arrangements by the Headquarters staff (none of the cities are final choices yet); sel- 
ected the Edgewater Beach Hotel for 1955 and 1956 Midwinter Meetings and directed the 
Headquarters staff to make long range investigations of downtown Chicago possibilities, 
a canvass of Loop hotels having revealed little possibility for a 1955 meeting in that 
area; Voted participation, without financial obligation, in the 250th Anniversary 
Celebration of Benjamin Franklin's birth; Voted ALA affiliation with the National Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Television; Approved a project presented by the ALA 
International Relations Board under which the ALA, through the IRB, would accept and 
administer a proposed project whereby the ALA will assist the U. S. Department of State 
in planning and executing a program bringing a number of foreign librarians to this 
country for training; Accepted a grant of $31,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the support of the International Youth Library in Munich, Germany, for a three year 
period; Authorized use of fynds received in 1951 from the American Library Institute to 
defray expenses incurred by the Special Committee on the Appointment of a Librarian of 
Congress; Heard a report from the Executive Secretary on the tentative recommendations 
and observations of the ALA Committee on Divisional Relations; Voted approval, for 
Grades 8-ll, of the ALA Headquarters salary scale proposed at the Board's October 1953 
meeting (the scale for Grades 0-7 was approved in October) and voted full implementa- 
tion for those grades, effective March 1, 1954; for the remaining grades, Gl2-17, it 
was Voted that the Executive Board feels that a careful review is needed of the duties 
performed in the positions in Grades 12-17 and of the salaries proper for those posi- 
tions, that this review should include consultation with the divisional governing 
boards and the Executive Board of ALA, and that the President of ALA is requested to 
appoint a committee of three Executive Board members to consider ways and means of re- 
viewing these positions as well as when the review should take place, and that the 
Executive Secretary, in consultation with the Executive Secretaries of Divisions at 
Headquarters, prepare a statement with which the committee might begin its study; the 
President appointed the following committee: Charles F. Gosnell, chairman, L. Quincy 
Mumford, and Eugene H. Wilson; Received for information resolutions prepared for pre- 
sentation to Council on the Universal Copyright Convention and on Retirement Income; 
Referred to the newly established Joint ALA-AEA Committee for study and recommendation 
the AEA-ALA proposal for the establishment of a Resources Center in Adult Education; 
Approved a project submitted by the ALA Audio-Visual Board for the establishment of an 
ALA Audio-Visual Specialist at Headquarters aud directed that the proposal be submitted 
to a foundation for support; Approved a proposal under which funds may be awarded to ALA 
for the purpose of convening a group of persons including administrators of Adult Edu- 
cation Departments in institutions having library schools, administrators of libraries 
and state extension agencies, to discuss training for adult education in library schools 
Discussed a Report on the Publishing Department and continued this item on the Docket 
for Minneapolis; Heard a report from the Program Committee on plans for Minneapolis and 
set Executive Board meetings at that Annual Conference as follows: June 20 and 21, 10 
AM; June 22 and 25 at 2:30 PM; Heard a report from the Executive Board Committee on 
Honorary Memberships; Accepted the recommendations of the Grolier Award Committee which 
included procedures for publicizing the Award, soliciting candidates, and selecting a 
winner; Approved a proposal from the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom that funds 
be sought from a foundation for the convening of a conference to formulate a statement 
on book selection policy which would be of assistance to small and medium sized libraries. 
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Council Action to be reported in the For the Record Column of the April ALA Bulletin, 
included a Resolution in support of the Universal Copyright Convention. Your atten- 
tion is called to the article entitled "The Universal Copyright Convention; What it is 
and Why It's Needed" in Publishers’ Weekly for February 6, 1954. 


The 1953 ALA Membership Directory is now available at $5 per copy. Free copies are 


being mailed as usual to Institutional Members and other special members. 


Summary Reports of the Midwinter 1954 Meeting, prepared under the direction of staff 
and students from the University of Chicago Graduate Library School, are now available. 


These reports cover all open and most closed meetings. The Reports pay their own way 
through subscriptions which cover cost of manufacture and distribution; the work of 
Reporters is contributed. Mail orders will be welcome; please send $1 to ALA for each 
copy wanted. 


Who's Who in Library Service, third edition, was announced at Midwinter. Planned by a 
volunteer group of librarians in the New York area in association with the School of 
Library Service at Columbia, this new edition should be ready by the spring of 1955. 
Grolier. Society, Incorporated of New York, will publish; price will be $6 with a pre- 
publication price of $5. Questionnaires are in the mail and must be returned by or 
before April 15, 1954. The announcement added that replies received later could not 
be included, it will not be possible to follow up with a second request, and all perti- 
nent information should be provided clearly on the questionnaire. 


Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo, Executive Secretary of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians since August 1952 has resigned effective April 15 to become Juvenile Editor 
of Alfred A. Knopf. Congratulations to Mrs. DeAngelo and to Alfred Knopf, too. 


The PLD Board of Directors, at the Midwinter Conference, officially adopted as a pro- 
ject of the Division the revision of the Post-War Standards for Public Libraries. 

Steps are being taken to establish a Coordinating Committee to plan the project, to 
seek funds for it with the help of the PLD Board, and to direct operations as work pro- 
ceeds. This committee will serve as a central agency for the many groups within the 
ALA that will be asked to participate in the project. It was recommended that the re- 
vision of the standards be approached as an opportunity to reorient library service to 
acceptable lines of future development as well as an opportunity to bring the previous 
statement up to date. It is hoped the revision can be concluded within the next 


eighteen months to two years. 


David H. Clift 
February 11, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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about SNEAD BOOK STACKS 


THIS NEW G/W CATALOG is a guide to 
planning efficient, modern book storage 
and service equipment for new or remod- 
eled libraries. It includes all elements of 
the famous “Snead System,” which is 
now manufactured and sold exclusively 
by Globe-Wernicke. 


SECTION TITLES INCLUDE: 
Steel Book Stacks 
Library Planning Data 
Types of Book Stacks 
Multi-tier Construction 
Compact Storage 
Automatic Conveyors 
Stack Accessories 
Aisle Lighting 


VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 





DIAGRAMS AND Pictures illustrate instal- 
lations and arrangements for maximum 
space utilization, convertible installations, 
and layouts for faster, more efficient 
library service. 


PLANNING service by G/W library en- 
gineers is offered to architects, library 
planning and operating committees, and 
librarians, without cost or obligation. 


SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE will carry this 
catalog to architects. Separate copies are 
free to others interested; please make re- 
quest on institutional letterhead, to 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Education for Librarianship— 
An Integrated Approach 


Jesse H. SHERA 


WHEN, A DECADE AGO, Enrico Fermi flashed, 
half-way across a continent, his now historic 
message: “The Italian navigator has reached 
the Promised Land and found the natives 
friendly,” his words were far more than a 
statement, in the picturesque language of mili- 
tary “security,” of the fact that man had at 
least conquered the latent power of the atom. 
The great Italian physicist and his staff, work- 
ing secretly within the stony fastness of Stagg 
Field, were supported by an extensive network 
of research facilities drawn from three nations, 
involving either directly or indirectly, practi- 
cally every major university in the United 
States, and all were coordinated into the Man- 
hattan Project by the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. The glare of that 
first atomic explosion that illuminated the sands 
of Alamogordo threw into high relief the pass- 
ing of the age of individualism in scientific 
and technical research. The popular prototype 
of the scientist, or inventor, as a solitary Edison, 
hunched over his laboratory bench in Menlo 
Park devising an electric light bulb or a phono- 
graph, is no longer valid. The magnitude, in- 
tricacy, degree of specialization and costs of 
modern scientific research are now so great that 
no man can work alone. Henceforth scientific 
advance must come as the product of many 
minds working in concert and with combined 
resources upon a common problem. 

This breakdown of individualism in scientific 
research has wrought drastic and far-reaching 
changes in the structure and organization of 
scientific inquiry, not the least of which are a 
multitude of new problems respecting the effi- 
cient manipulation of the graphic records which 
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such inquiry has produced and which the sci- 
entists need for the most effective execution of 
their work. The seriousness of this problem 
is even more strikingly dramatized when one 
reflects that there is probably no single in- 
dividual who can interpret even the titles of 
all the papers listed in the program of the 
recent meetings of the American Chemical 
Society, let alone understand the theses of their 
several authors! The scientists thus find them- 
selves in the unhappy dilemma of being forced 
of necessity to keep abreast of the writings of 
their colleagues in their field of specialization, 
yet because of the complexity and dispersion 
of this literature which they must master they 
are confronted by an almost impossible task. 
To this dilemma there would seem to be but 
one logical solution—the creation of a complete 
bibliographic system, i.e., bibliographies, in- 
dexes, abstracting media, bibliographic essays, 
mechanical and electronic sorting devices, li- 
braries, and other bibliographic mechanisms 
for the organization of this recorded informa- 
tion in whatever form it may appear, and the 
emergence of a professional personnel trained 
to create and to use these resources to the ex- 
tent that the scientist can be relieved of this 
oppressive, yet all-important, responsibility. 
Though the problem of the bibliographic sys- 
tem itself is not to be minimized, it is the 
training of the personnel that is our immediate 
concern. 


Traditional Concept of Librarianship 


Librarians cannot blink the fact that these 
demands of modern society for precise and 
authoritative information to be aelitadand at a 
rapidly rising tempo, have not only found them 
ill-equipped to meet these new responsibilities, 
but also that such a radically new concept of 
library service does violence to their traditional 
professional philosophy. Only in recent years 
has the library begun to emerge from the age 
of individualism, an age which spans the cen- 
turies from the clay tablets of Ashurbanipal to 
the microfilms of the early twentieth century. 
For two thousand years the library was exclu- 
sively devoted to providing a limited number 
of benefits or services to a handful of individual 
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scholars who had created it because they could 
not so easily or effectively obtain the same 
benefits through their individual efforts. Such 
libraries were almost the sole resource of sci- 
entific scholarship, though they were at times 
supplemented by a limited amount of crude 
apparatus—machines—by which man was en- 
abled to delve somewhat more deeply into the 
nature of his physical environment. 


New Trends in Librarianship 


The holdings of these libraries were limited 
almost exclusively to books—monographs— 
which were few in number, and only in the 
last two centuries did periodicals become im- 
portant. Because the collections were small, 
no elaborate bibliographic machinery was 
needed to reveal their contents. Furthermore 
the scholarship of this age of individualism was 
enormously repetitive. Much of the writing, 
to the end of the eighteenth century, was 
encyclopedic for science was pursued in a 
broad, rather than in a highly specialized pat- 
tern, so that one treatise might serve as well 
as another. The results of Harvey’s investiga- 
tions into the circulation of the blood, for ex- 
ample, were reported in a variety of publica- 
tions any one of which would probably have 
been adequate to the needs of the individual 
student of medicine. The patrons of these 
libraries were primarily the scholars who sought 
the discovery of new knowledge through a 
reexamination of the knowledge accumulated 
in the past. Even in the pure and applied 
sciences this historical approach was important. 
It was, then, a book-centered, rather than a 
laboratory-centered, scholarship. It was a 
scholarship that was geographically dispersed 
and isolated, a scholarship that clung close to 
the library as its fountain-head of intellectual 
stimulation. Such libraries were, therefore, 
little more than store-houses of graphic records 
and their librarians were the custodians or 
“keepers.” To such librarians each book was 
a separate and readily identified “personality” 
which could be easily remembered and recog- 
nized by those long-experienced in its use. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century, 
librarians were not professionally trained—they 
grew. They acquired their technical equip- 
ment through long years of daily experience 
and observation, often without full realization 
of the many elements which made their result- 
ing knowledge and skills different in any way 
from the somewhat similar knowledge and skills 
of the scientist, the teacher, or the advanced 
student. Often they had even served ap- 
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pees ships in one or more of these activities 
efore they became practicing librarians. 

The original impetus for the formal training 
of librarians came largely from the libraries 
themselves and expressed itself in apprentice- 
ship or, more accurately, “training” classes, 
attached to individual libraries, in which those 
preparing for library service were taught the 
basic manipulative skills that would enable 
them to become the technicians of their chosen 
craft. But, while such classes were successful 
in shortening the period of time required for 
the neophyte to find his way superficially 
through his own library, they failed to develop 
any method of shortening the process of acquir- 
ing extensive familiarity with the contents of 
books. At a somewhat later date library schools 
were established on the campuses of certain 
of the major universities, in the belief that this 
academic environment would somehow, per- 
haps by a process of osmosis, be absorbed into 
the viieiellian of these library training centers 
and give it greater depth and substance. But 
despite this new and highly respectable associa- 
tion, training for librarianship largely remained 
at the technological level and its course content 
was still dominated by the apprentice point of 
view. Even the relentless search for an in- 
tellectual justification for advanced education, 
at the level of the doctorate, in librarianship 
could not entirely overthrow the trade-school 
tradition. It is notable that trends in education 
for librarianship have lagged rather seriously 
behind developments in the field itself until 
today, those charged with the professional 
education of librarians are beginning to realize 
that it is extremely difficult to supply personnel 
adequately prepared in the fundamental sub- 
ject knowledge required for library service in 
the pure and applied sciences, or skilled in the 
new techniques of documentation made neces- 
sary by the demands of modern industrial de- 
velopment. Basically this arises from the in- 
ability of the library profession, and hence of 
the library schools, to attract students who were 
science majors in their undergraduate days. Not 
until this crucial problem of recruitment has 
been solved will the library educators find it 
practicable to provide adequate training facili- 
ties for these highly specialized fields, or to 
synthesize these disperate demands into a uni- 
fied, integrated, and realistic program of in- 
struction. 

But before one can set forth any judgments 
concerning a revised pattern of education for 
librarianship to meet the requirements of sci- 
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The Accrediting Situation 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


In January, 1952, the Board of Education 
for Librarianship reported at some length to 
this Council, to the library schools, and to other 
interested individuals, on the confusion then ex- 
isting among accrediting agencies, confusion 
brought about by certain actions and pro- 
nouncements of the National Commission on 
Accrediting which seemed to this Board some- 
what precipitate. The Board at that time at- 
tempted to set the record straight in a long 
letter which traced the history of the discus- 
sions of accrediting among the several associa- 
tions forming the National Commission and 
described our relations with these groups over 
a period of more than twenty-five years. In 
stating its position as of that date, February 3, 
1953, it expressed itself as willing to engage in 
such experiments in joint evaluation as had 
been proposed by the Middle States Association 
and the North Central Association, extending 
these as other regional agencies might be ready 
to see ge in such joint activity, continuing 
meanwhile to establish and maintain its own 
standards and to publish its own accredited 
lists. The Board promised to keep this Coun- 
cil completely informed of developments as 
these joint operations progressed. 

How does this picture look one year later? 
It looks good to us. You may remember that 
one of the particularly annoying features of 
the National Commission’s Program Letter No. 
1, a letter which had aroused much unfavorable 
sentiment, was the flat assertion that “the 
organizations were told that the Commission 
intends that the regional associations will have 
assumed, by January, 1954, full responsibility 
for accreditation of institutions of higher edu- 
cation.” You will be pleased to know that the 
January, 1954, target date has been withdrawn 
and that the several agencies interested in ac- 
crediting, professional, regional, and national, 
have been working together in a variety of ways 
to improve accrediting techniques and that 
these will be applied when in the discretion of 
the appropriate agencies they are ready for 
application. 

Since January 12, 1953, your Board has made 
accrediting visits to eight institutions, has set 
dates for visits to four others for this winter and 
spring, and has set tentative dates for visits to 
all the remaining graduate library schools dur- 
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ing the next two years. Two of these visits 
were made with evaluating teams from the 
Middle States Association. These gave us an 
opportunity to work out joint questionnaires to 
be used with that association, to work in one 
instance with a very large team visiting a large 
and complex institution and in another with a 
very small team visiting a college with a small 
graduate division, and to see something of the 
possibilities of joint evaluation and accrediting. 
Participating in these visits were the Secretary 
of the Board and three others, including a past 
chairman and the present chairman of the 
Board, 

We told you last year that we would wel- 
come the opportunity to work with other groups 
in seeking more effective means of improving 
graduate professional education, and we told 
you also that we believed that there was much 
to be gained from such cooperative activity. 
A little experience has strengthened that con- 
viction. We have found the groups a 
ing in these joint evaluations as interested in 
utilizing the special abilities this board can 
provide as we are in capitalizing on the variety 
of talents provided by a group of educators and 
administrators concerned with every aspect of 
an institution’s activity. The exchange of in- 
formation in such a group saves everyone, in- 
stitution and visitor alike, time and effort. The 
joint discussions made possible by such visits 
serve to clarify what might remain obscure, and 
the supporting evidence provided by qualified 
observers who have examined an institution 
from points of view different from one’s own 
serves to confirm one’s impressions or to raise 
further questions on matters about which one 
might be uncertain. We have enjoyed the 
opportunity to work with a group interested in 
the improvement of higher education in its 
own region through bringing to bear upon it 
the finest criticism the several professions can 
afford. The Board is now engaged in working 
out cooperative arrangements with other re- 
gional associations with which it will work in 
such ways as may best serve our common 
purposes. 

But while accrediting and procedures for 
joint accreditation have been a major concern 
of the Board during this past year they have not 
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Specialization in Library Education 


HaroLp LANCOuUR 


ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE, the Dean of the 
School of Library Science of Western Reserve 
University ably summarizes what many library 
educators consider to be the weakest elements 
in present library school programs. The most 
plaguing and persistent ot the problems at the 
moment has to do with the kind and amount of 
training which can be given in the basic pro- 
fessional course for work in specific types of 
libraries or for specific functions within li- 
braries. The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship considered this matter carefully in drawing 
up the revised standards for accreditation of 
library schools adopted by the Council of the 
ALA in 1951. The Board and its several sub- 
committees, which helped in drafting the 
standards, elicited information and opinion 
from a broad segment of the library profes- 
sion. The information thus gained pointed 
conclusively to the fact that spcehiination 
should not dominate the basic curriculum, but 
that ample leeway be permitted the library 
schools to develop specialized training pro- 
grams wherever it was possible. An over- 
whelming majority of the critics who were 
asked for opinions on the standards and state- 
ment of interpret ation accompanying them 
supported this decision. 

It may be of interest to librarians generally 
to see the national pattern of specialized train- 
ing which the library schools have been able 
to develop. As pointed out by Robert R. 
Douglass in a recent article (Douglass, Robert 
R. Education for Special Librarienship. (In: 
SLA Texas Chapter Bulletin, v. 5, no. 2 (De- 
cember, 1953) p. 20.) rograms and courses 
for special librarians fall into four categories. 

“Group I: Organized programs, consisting of 
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two or more courses and dealing with special 
libraries in general. 

“Group Il: Organized programs, consisting 
of two or more courses and dealing with 
particular types of special libraries. good 
example of this type is the program at the Uni- 
versity of Washington which prepares for law 
librarianship. 

“Group UI: In the third category fall the 
separate, elective courses which deal with spe- 
cial librarianship in general. .These courses 
bear such titles as ‘Special Librarianship,’ 
‘Special Library Services,’ or simply ‘Special 
Libraries.’ 

“Group IV: In this category are the separate, 
elective courses designed as preparation, at 
least in part, for particular types of special 
library work. An example of this type is “Bio- 
logical Literature and Reference Work’ found 
at the University of Illinois.” 


Special Libraries 


A brief questionnaire was addressed by this 
writer to the thirty-eight accredited library 
schools late in December of 1953. The results 
confirmed that eighteen of the thirty-eight ac- 
credited schools give one or more courses 
specifically and solely concerned with the or- 
ganization, operation, special techniques, and 
problems of the special library. Seven other 
schools using the comparative method of in- 
struction give the special library equal weight 
with the three other major types in their courses 
on management and techniques. 

One remarkable change that has taken place 


_ within very recent years, pointed up by the 


study, has ‘been the introduction into the basic 
program of courses in the literature and bibliog- 
raphy of science and technology. These 
courses are equivalent in length and substance 
to the courses in the literature and bibliography 
of the humanities and social sciences. Twenty- 
five of the thirty-eight accredited library schools 
now offer such courses. Not many years ago, 
to a student taking such a course, this would 
have constituted preparation for special 
librarianship. Today, it is regarded simply as a 
necessary part of the basic training of every 
librarian. 

In addition to these general required courses 
in scientific and technical subjects, eighteen of 
the accredited library schools now offer one or 
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more courses in the literature and bibliography 
of specific subjects, such as chemistry, music, 
agriculture, law, and biological sciences. 

The December questionnaire also revealed 
that twenty-seven of the thirty-eight accredited 
schools deliberately attempt to attract students 
outside the fields of literature, the humanities 
and the social sciences. Only three schools did 
not include in their catalogs statements describ- 
ing the opportunities available in the special 
library field and calling attention to the desir- 
ability of undergraduate majors in pure science, 
applied science, music, law, and other profes- 
sions. Figures from thirty-five of the schools 
indicate a total of one hundred and ninety-six 
students currently enrolled having at least a 
minor in science or technology. In a large 
proportion of these cases, the student had a 
major in the subject. Michigan had been most 
successful in this effort with a total of thirty- 
three students, while Catholic University, Co- 
lumbia, Drexel, Florida, North Carolina and 
Toronto have ten or more. 

Library school directors were asked for the 
estimated number of additional students with 
scientific backgrounds each school would like 
to have to meet current placement needs. 
Fifteen of the schools did not reply to this ques- 
tion with a specific number, only indicating in 
most cases, that they would like to have more. 
For those who gave a figure, the total was two 
hundred and seventy-six additional students 
with science training needed to fill placement 
requests. This figure is an exaggerated one, 
due to the fact that prospective employers write 
to several schools so that each position is 
counted several times. Nevertheless, it in- 
dicates that current field requirements for spe- 
cialized training in scientific areas cannot be 
met with the current supply of students. 

No library school is satisfied with its recruit- 
ing devices. Talks with, and letters to, heads 
of other departments on the campus is a tech- 
nique used by seven of the sghools. Recruiting 
talks given by a member of the library school 
faculty to student groups is a practice followed 
in four schools, and in one school such talks 
have been given to science students. Two 
schools have found that the teachers of the 
subject bibliography courses are useful in 
directing interested students to the library 
school. Posters describing the opportunities 
in scientific librarianship have been sent by 
two schools to science departments of other 
colleges and universities. Another interest- 
ing device has been to post employers’ re- 
quests for science librarians on the science 
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department bulletin boards. Letters to the 
personnel officers of corporations in the nearby 
vicinity, working closely with the undergrad- 
uate counselors on the campus, publicizing 
science library opportunities in the college 
newspaper, and a travelling exhibit routed to 
neighboring colleges and universities dramatiz- 
ing the need for people with scientific back- 
ground in library work, have also been used. 


Basic Program 


In the Standards for Accreditation (ALA 
Bulletin, February, 1952), the section pertinent 
to this whole subject reads as follows: 


“The basic program shall include (a) general 
education which comprises a systematic survey of 
the various fields of knowledge, concentration in 
one or more subject fields, background courses of 
special value in library service and (b) study of 
professional principles and methods common to 
the several kinds of libraries and of library service. 
A study of specialized service in general or special 
libraries built on a sound lectins of general 
academic and professional education may occupy 
a place in the Saas program. This program shall 
require a minimum of five academic years of study 
beyond the secondary school level.” . . . 

“The curriculum should be characterized by the 
following underlying aims: It should be animated 
by a sense of purpose through emphasis on the 
significance and function of the subjects taught; it 
should develop professional librarians pti oa in 
the Seliienmel rinciples and processes common 
to all types of ele and all phases of library 
service; it should stress understanding and ability 
to apply basic principles and method it should 
keep abreast of current trends in library develop- 
ment and professional education; it should stimu- 
late continuous professional growth.” 

The reasons for emphasizing a basic program 
which is not too narrowly specialistic may be 
summarized as follows. First, it must. provide 
an introduction into the profession of librarian- 
ship. To do this a basic program must include 
the fundamental skills which are common to 
all forms of work within the profession. Sec- 
ond, it must provide a foundation for a full 
professional career. To do so, it must give to 
the student a basic set of principles which 
underlie professional behavior, and upon which 
professional services rest. The basic program 
must also supply a complex of ideas and atti- 
tudes from P hich the student can develop a 
motivating philosophy for his professional 
activities. 

Meanwhile the library schools must operate 
within certain very definite and established 
restrictions: 
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Cataloger at Large 


EpwarpD J. HuMEsTON, Jr. 


ENUMERATIVE DOCUMENTATION has since its 
inception subsumed a pluralistic development. 
Where cataloging and classification are con- 
cerned, we are able to reduce the matter to 
relatively simple terms. “How did Dewey do 
it?” One more probiem is basic, too,—“Why 
did Dewey do it?” Although we may never 
have the full answers to these questions, it is 
undeniable that the great man imbued count- 
less generations of librarians with new force 
and determination, with the true Dewey-die 
spirit. 

The history of cataloging is characterized by 
something of this same courage. Take one of 
the types of added entry. Book writing in an- 
cient times was a dangerous calling, in which 
secrecy was essential. Here and there writers 
would find some cranny, or nook, or room in the 
home of a friend, in which to work out their 
ideas. No matter where it was, the authors 
were very close to their works. The Latin 
word to express this relationship was junctus 
or joined, that is, inseparable from the works. 
Here is the origin of the term joint author. 
Today by extension and analogy the word 
joint nate as well to any small room, beer 
parlor, or hole in the wall. 

A second example of our debt to Rome is 
seen in one of the items of collation. Early 
catalogers made use of a phrase that appears 
today in abbreviated form on catalog cards. 
When describing a book with pictures or draw- 
ings cut from wooden blocks, they wrote on 
the outside of the manuscript: in libro legis 
unbras scissas. Umbra meant shade but stood 
for black and white (shaded) drawings. In 
other words, the book contained illustrations. 
The initial letters of the Latin phrase (the 
illus) are the same illus that we type on 
cards today. 

Mathematics, too, has counted for something 


head, Department of Library 
Science, University of Ken- 
tucky, since September 1953. 
The article is based on re- 
marks presented at a meet- 
ing (picnic, in fact) of staff 
and students of the 1952 
summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library 
School. 
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in cataloging and classification. For the ex- 
tension card came as a result of the invention 
and development of the slide rule. Here was 
a device, like the classification, capable of in- 
definite expansion. Why not apply the same 
idea to library cards, on which there was often 
enough not room for the material on the 
title page? Careful and exhaustive research 
brought results, and today we have the exten- 
sion card, able to provide for the longest title. 
Since the first users of slide rules in libraries 
had been accustomed to asking, “If a slide rule 
extends, why not a card, too (or sometimes 
“card two”)?” the term Card 2 became synony- 
mous with the words extension card. 

Dewey, it is said, was given to rather fre- 
quent arguments, especially with persons close 
to his immediate family: cousins, aunts, uncles, 
and the like. Knowing him thus troubled by 
controversies real or imagined on the part of his 
kinfolk, we are hardly surprised to learn that 
we owe to him the first really comprehensive 
and successful relative classification. Once 
the initial step had been taken, other classifica- 
tions were bound to tollow. After Dewey 
comes Bliss, and then the Brussels sprouts. 

One of the spatial problems that vexed 
Dewey and his contemporaries is still with us: 
the parallelism of the tracing. We are con- 
fronted not only with the problem of spacing 
the tracing but also the equally knotty task 
of tracing the spacing. Today perhaps the 
former is more important. The demand for 
more facts requires that the tracing be spaced 
with utmost care. If economy 7 spacing is 
rigorously practiced, there will be room for 
other material on the card. Important and 
valuable items such as telephone numbers of 
board members and friends of the library, cir- 
culation statistics, or brief annotations could 
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easily be included. Whole forests’ wood be 
spared! The second phase of the problem, 
the matter of tracing the spacing, is not with- 
out real significance, but the limited scope of 
this paper does not permit the discussion it 
deserves. 

In some quarters it is held that analytics 
constitute another fertile field for study and 
stand in some need of streamlining. Possibly 
one or two practical suggestions here will be 
of value. Do you forget the indentions to 
which succeeding lines in author and title 
analytics should return? A good rule is: Don’t 
analyze for any title that runs to more than one 
line in length. The same type of reasoning 
holds where a collection is entered under title. 
Space and time can be conserved by remember- 
ing not to make added entries or trace for 
editors, especially those with two or more 
forenames. Carrying this to its logical conclu- 
sion, many if not all books can be handled most 
expeditiously by never being analyzed at all. 

As progress is possible in the areas noted 
above, so is there room for improvement where 
classification is concerned. For the average 
public library the Dewey classification is un- 
necessary and outmoded. In the place of the 
Dewey system libraries might well adopt the 
Bookolorguide or (Colorbookide), a system 
based on the intensity span of ten different 
colors. Since the Japanese can distinguish up 
to 10,000 shades of a given color, it is obvious 
that ten colors would suffice for a library col- 
lection of 100,000 books. The administrator 
need only purchase strips of gummed cloth in 
various shades. When a book comes in, the 
fifth assistant librarian pastes a small strip of 
cloth on the spine, and the seventh assistant 
librarian puts smaller strips on the main card 
and added entries. Gone the need for book- 

marks and hours of tedious typing! The user 
looking for a book finds the card in its regular 
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place in the dictionary catalog. Removing the 
card, he walks to the stacks, matches the strip 
on the card with the strip on the back of the 
book, and is ready to check the book out. 
What could be more simple? And the reader 
who says, “I'd like the dark reddish book Mrs. 
Van Clobney had out last week,” is no longer a 
problem. Turn him loose in the stacks. 

For the few color blind persons found in the 
community there has been developed the 
Kwikoloradjustor. This neat, compact machine 
weighing slightly over thirty-four pounds fits 
over the head and within seventeen minutes 
converts the color the reader thinks he has in 
mind to one in which the library has the larg- 
est stock of books. An electric pump supplies 
extra air for those whose minds cannot be 
made up for them in the regularly allotted 
period. 

In conclusion we would return to and remind 
our readers of the potential of the Dewey dif- 
ferential. “Forward and downward” is the 
watchword. Keep your eyes on those cards. 
The highway to the Elysian Fields, to the 
heaven for catalogers, is paved—need I say it? 
—with good indentions. 
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Cataloger at Large 
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ENUMERATIVE DOCUMENTATION has since its 
inception subsumed a pluralistic development. 
Where cataloging and classification are con- 
cerned, we are able to reduce the matter to 
relatively simple terms. “How did Dewey do 
it?” One more probiem is basic, too,—“Why 
did Dewey do it?” Although we may never 
have the full answers to these questions, it is 
undeniable that the great man imbued count- 
less generations of librarians with new force 
and determination, with the true Dewey-die 
spirit. 

The history of cataloging is characterized by 
something of this same courage. Take one of 
the types of added entry. Book writing in an- 
cient times was a dangerous calling, in which 
secrecy was essential. Here and there writers 
would find some cranny, or nook, or room in the 
home of a friend, in which to work out their 
ideas. No matter where it was, the authors 
were very close to their works. The Latin 
word to express this relationship was junctus 
or joined, that is, inseparable from the works. 
Here is the origin of the term joint author. 
Today by extension and analogy the word 
joint he Me as well to any small room, beer 
parlor, or hole in the wall. 

A second example of our debt to Rome is 
seen in one of the items of collation. Early 
catalogers made use of a phrase that appears 
today in abbreviated form on catalog cards. 
When describing a book with pictures or draw- 
ings cut from wooden blocks, they wrote on 
the outside of the manuscript: in libro legis 
unbras scissas. Umbra meant shade but stood 
for black and white (shaded) drawings. In 
other words, the book contained illustrations. 
The initial letters of the Latin phrase (the 
illus) are the same illus that we type on 
cards today. 

Mathematics, too, has counted for something 
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in cataloging and classification. For the ex- 
tension card came as a result of the invention 
and development of the slide rule. Here was 
a device, like the classification, capable of in- 
definite expansion. Why not apply the same 
idea to library cards, on which there was often 
enough not room for the material on the 
title page? Careful and exhaustive research 
brought results, and today we have the exten- 
sion card, able to provide for the longest title. 
Since the first users of slide rules in libraries 
had been accustomed to asking, “If a slide rule 
extends, why not a card, too (or sometimes 
“card two”)?” the term Card 2 became synony- 
mous with the words extension card. 

Dewey, it is said, was given to rather fre- 
quent arguments, especially with persons close 
to his immediate family: cousins, aunts, uncles, 
and the like. Knowing him thus troubled by 
controversies real or imagined on the part of his 
kinfolk, we are hardly surprised to learn that 
we owe to him the first really comprehensive 
and successful relative classification. Once 
the initial step had been taken, other classifica- 
tions were bound to tollow. After Dewey 
comes Bliss, and then the Brussels sprouts. 

One of the spatial problems that vexed 
Dewey and his contemporaries is still with us: 
the parallelism of the tracing. We are con- 
fronted not only with the problem of spacing 
the tracing but also the equally knotty task 
of tracing the spacing. Today perhaps the 
former is more important. The demand for 
more facts requires that the tracing be spaced 
with utmost care. If economy - spacing is 
rigorously practiced, there will be room for 
other material on the card. Important and 
valuable items such as telephone numbers of 
board members and friends of the library, cir- 
culation statistics, or brief annotations could 
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easily be included. Whole forests’ wood be 
spared! The second phase of the problem, 
the matter of tracing the spacing, is not with- 
out real significance, but the limited scope of 
this paper does not permit the discussion it 
deserves. 

In some quarters it is held that analytics 
constitute another fertile field for study and 
stand in some need of streamlining. Possibly 
one or two practical suggestions here will be 
of value. Do you forget the indentions to 
which succeeding lines in author and title 
analytics should return? A good rule is: Don’t 
analyze for any title that runs to more than one 
line in length. The same type of reasoning 
holds where a collection is entered under title. 
Space and time can be conserved by remember- 
ing not to make added entries or trace for 
editors, especially those with two or more 
forenames. Carrying this to its logical conclu- 
sion, many if not all books can be handled most 
expeditiously by never being analyzed at all. 

As progress is possible in the areas noted 
above, so is there room for improvement where 
classification is concerned. For the average 
public library the Dewey classification is un- 
necessary and outmoded. In the place of the 
Dewey system libraries might well adopt the 
Bookolorguide or (Colorbookide), a system 
based on the intensity span of ten different 
colors. Since the Japanese can distinguish up 
to 10,000 shades of a given color, it is obvious 
that ten colors would suffice for a library col- 
lection of 100,000 books. The administrator 
need only purchase strips of gummed cloth in 
various shades. When a book comes in, the 
fifth assistant librarian pastes a small strip of 
cloth on the spine, and the seventh assistant 
librarian puts smaller strips on the main card 
and added entries. Gone the need for book- 
marks and hours of tedious typing! The user 
looking for a book finds the card in its regular 
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place in the dictionary catalog. Removing the 
card, he walks to the stacks, matches the strip 
on the card with the strip on the back of the 
book, and is ready to check the book out. 
What could be more simple? And the reader 
who says, “I’d like the dark reddish book Mrs. 
Van Clobney had out last week,” is no longer a 
problem. Turn him loose in the stacks. 

For the few color blind persons found in the 
community there has been developed the 
Kwikoloradjustor. This neat, compact machine 
weighing slightly over thirty-four pounds fits 
over the head and within seventeen minutes 
converts the color the reader thinks he has in 
mind to one in which the library has the larg- 
est stock of books. An electric pump supplies 
extra air for those whose minds cannot be 
made up for them in the regularly allotted 
period. 

In conclusion we would return to and remind 
our readers of the potential of the Dewey dif- 
ferential. “Forward and downward” is the 
watchword. Keep your eyes on those cards. 
The highway to the Elysian Fields, to the 
heaven for catalogers, is paved—need I say it? 
—with good indentions. 
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ceived through experienced and schol- 
arly leadership. Prices range from $998 
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Twin Cities Conference 


Travel COSTS and CLOTHING 


SARAH L. WALLACE 


WHEN YOu PACK to come to the ALA Con- 
ference in the Twin Cities in June, it might be 
well to keep in mind the ideal wardrobe for 
any Minnesota girl planning for a comfortable 
Minnesota summer—a mink coat, a Catalina 
swim suit, and a good umbrella. Wearing 
these three, you will probably get through any 
June day comfort: ibly dressed. 

June, hailed as a fav orite, constant and smil- 
ing month in most climes, turns a more capri- 
cious face on Minnesota. It can be clear, 
bright and “not too warm, not too hot, but 
just right.” This happens often enough to 
keep Minnesotans living through winter and 
hoping for summer. Also June can be humid; 
it can be rainy; and it can be cold. 


Unofficial Forecast 


One unofficial weather forecaster who got 
his system from an ancient Indian predicts that 
the third week in June 1954 will be “nice, 
fair and cool. Fourth, overcast, cool.” 

Any visitor, man or woman, planning to visit 
Minneapolis in the summer should pre pare for 
both hot and cool weather. A coat is indis- 
pensable. Women will find that the new cot- 
tons will meet almost any occasion, and would 
be wise to include one or two on the dark side 
to wear those difficult days when it looks cold 
but is inclined to be humid. As everywhere 
else, here, too, a suit is a girl's best friend. 
Again, in the evenings, cottons and summer 
silks, more or less informal, are generally worn. 

Minneapolis women attending meetings or 
special occasions are likely to wear a small hat, 
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veil or flower arrangement which will pass 
for a hat, although for shopping, business and 
other routine duties many prefer to go hatless 
even in town. Hats are seldom worn in the 
evening in summer. 

Men will find that their usual light weight 
business suits will be proper for the oaule r- 
ence, with seersucker worn if the sun gets very 
warm. Minneapolis men are likely to wear 
sport shirts in summer and sport jackets with 
slacks are popular. 
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No matter what wardrobes they bring with 
them, both men and women will want to tour 
beautiful Nicollet Avenue, the “Fifth Avenue 
of the Upper Midwest” and shop in the stores 
which are nationally known—Dayton’s, Har- 
old’s, and Rothschild-Young Quinlan. 


The Sky-Blue Waters 


Within Minneapolis city limits there are 22 
lakes and lakelets with 15 beaches, making 
bathing suits essential if you are planning to 
bring your Australian cre iwl or elementary back- 
stroke with you. If you prefer to see waves 
than be in them, point } your car down deeply- 
wooded Minnehaha Parkway which winds 
along Minnehaha Creek and ‘links Lake Hia- 
Ww athe. Lake Nokomis, Lake Harriet, Lake Cal- 
houn, Lake of the Isles and Cedar Lake with 
Minnehaha Park, home of the famous falls. 
Any conference visitor, however, will stop the 
car, just this side of the falls for a visit to 
Minneapolis Public Library's Longfellow 
Branch, located in a replica of C ‘raigie House, 
Longfellow’s home in Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts. 
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Lake lovers will thrill at the sailboats of the 
yachting clubs on Lake Calhoun and Lake 
Harriet and may want to tour either of these 
lakes on the public launches or canoes pro- 
vided by the park board. 

The traditional hop, skip and jump, down 
the parkway will bring you to the sprawling 
Mississippi River and, across its banks, Minne- 
apolis’ twin city, Saint Paul. 

Minnehaha Park, 144 acres of wooded hills 
is small compared to the 681 acre Theodore 
Wirth Park, on the other side of a city famed 
for its playground areas. Minneapolis provides 
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an acre of park facilities for every 98 inhabi- 
tants, one reason perhaps that picnics are so 
popular here. Another of the library branches, 
Camden, is located in Webber Park, on the 
city’s north side. The 45 baseball diamonds, 
137 diamond ball fields and 18 wading pools 
may not tempt conference visitors, but tennis 
and golf enthusiasts may wish to take ad- 
vantage of the 198 tennis courts or 11 private 
and five municipal golf courses. 


Mental Culture 

For those who prefer mental to physical cul- 
ture, the Twin Cities abound in art galleries, 
museums, colleges and libraries. These along 
with Minneapolis’ great summer festival, the 
Aquatennial, will be described in later articles. 

Although there are plenty of fish to be caught 
within the city limits, post-conference trips to 
the state’s famous north woods and North 
Shore should produce good hauls of bass, crap- 
pies, pike, muskellunge, trout and sunfish. 
Jaunts up the Gunflint Trail or other wilderness 
areas can bring glimpses of deer, bear or por- 
cupines. 

For these trips bring warm clothes and if 
you are camping, plenty of blankets. 

Located in the heart of the nation’s great 
upper midwest, Minneapolis is easily accessible 
by air, bus or train. First class plane reserva- 
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tions from New York are $134.67; from Los 
Angeles, $241.39; from Chicago, $50.83, all in- 
cluding tax. Air tourist or coach rates, round 
trip and including tax, are $109.71 from New 
York; $181.70 from Los Angeles; and $42.55 
from Chicago. 

Train fares depend upon the type of 
accommodations the traveler wants. First class 
from New York with a roomette will run from 
around $152 to $172 including tax. From Los 
Angeles first class rates are $123.85 plus tax 
and pullman reservations. The latter will run 
from $20 to $40. Coach fares are $82 plus 
15% tax from New York; $103 including tax 
from Los Angeles. Service between Minne- 
apolis and Chicago is so good that most people 
take the coach at $21.20 round trip. 

Bus travelers can make the round trip from 
New York for $52.27; from Los Angeles, for 
$78.89; and from Chicago for $15.12, all in- 
cluding tax. 

No matter how you come or what you wear 
you will find a large welcome mat spread for 
you in the Twin Cities. 
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Visiting 
Foreign Libraries 


HELEN V. SAMUELSON 


SO ENDURING and valuable are the many 
benefits I derived from my visit to Europe, 
where our literary, artistic and political ideas 
had their origin, that I feel other librarians, 
too, would profit from a trip abroad. One’s 
horizons are ever broadened; the imagination 
is extended; a new point of view is gained. 
I have become more tolerant of others and have 
a better knowledge of Europeans and their 
problems. Just to meet the different nationali- 
ties of Europe on their own soil makes for bet- 
ter mutual understanding. 

Visiting foreign libraries was a most reward- 
ing experience to me. To Daniel Davey, Vice- 
President of the British Book Centre, I am 
grateful for arranging introductions to Leslie 
Wilson, Director of ASLIB, Angus Wilson, 
Superintendent at the British Museum, and 
Lawrence Tanner, Librarian and Keeper of 
Muniments at Westminster Abbey. Besides 
being outstanding librarians, the latter two are 
also noted authors. I received much profes- 
sional stimulation from meeting librarians in 
the capital cities of Europe and sitting down 
and discussing problems with them. In Eng- 
land, too, there is a shortage of trained li- 
brarians. English librarians were all excited 
over the new British National Bibliography. 
BNB, as it is known in England, is a current 
bibliographical accurate record of British 
books, classified by Dewey. When cataloging 
recent books published in Y the British Empire, 
I find this publication an extremely useful tool. 

A very enjoyable part of my trip was spent 
in discovering literary treasures in the famous 
old libraries in England, France and the Scandi- 
navian countries. To my amazement, I learned 
that La Bibliothéque Nationale, which is the 
oldest and richest of all the world’s national 
libraries, received many of its treasured literary 
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possessions from the conquests of Napoleon. 
What a way to build a library! 

The public libraries in Oslo and Stockholm 
more closely resemble those in our large Amer- 
ican cities than any others in Europe, with 
their free lending of books, open stacks, sub- 
ject departments, dictionar ary catalogs extensive 
branch systems, and excellent service for chil- 
dren. At Oslo’s Deichmanske Bibliotek, I felt 
right at home, for Dewey numbers were let- 
tered on all the books. 

When I approached the big glass doors of 
the Stockholm Statsbibliotek, I was intrigued 
with the charming sculptured handles repre- 
senting Adam and Eve. As I entwined my 
fingers around Eve, I wondered to myself, can 
this be a man’s library, for there standing on 
the inside of the door, was Adam. Why was 
Eve left outside? 

Designed in a Functional square style of 
architecture, with a large cylindrical dome 
above the main rotunda, this modern building 
was opened to the public in 1928. But it was 
the saga or Story-Telling Room, to the left of 
the special entrance near the children’s park, 
that interested me most. For here on the main 
wall, was a delightful mural painted by Nils 
von Dardel depicting a sleeping boy and his 
dreams; —— above him was the sandman 
carrying his umbrella and a number of other 
characters from familiar children’s stories. 

In Copenhagen there was much to remind 
me of Hans Christian Andersen, Denmark’s 
renowned literary son, his statue in historic 
Rosenborg Castle Park, the charming statue of 
the Little Mermaid in the harbor, the exhibit 
of Andersen drawings made by children the 
world over, which were displayed at the 
famous amusement park, Tivoli. At Oscar 
Davidsen’s world famed Restaurant, I ordered 
the author’s favourite sandwich, which I too 
enjoyed, made with “crisp bacon, tomato, liver- 
paste with truffles, meat-jelly and horse-radish.” 
Fond souvenirs of my trip are a colorful scarf 
with Andersen and many of his delightful fairy 
tale characters pictured on it and a Norwegian 
Hardanger costume which I donned, when, 
after I finally returned to this country, Helen 
Parker of the British Book Centre invited me to 
dinner at the Three Crowns Swedish Restaurant 
in New York City. 
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Living Librarians—V 


He Sticks to His Last 


Charles Herrick 
Compton 


Harry C. BAUER 


LIBRARY PROBLEMS, like world problems, are 
seldom permanently solved. They are the same 
today as yesteryear and for that matter as a 
century before. A person may boast of sur- 
mounting some of life’s obstacles, but his vic- 
tories are usually transitory; the next generation 
facing similar situations endeavors to cope with 
them anew. Natural scientists have their own 
appealing generalization to describe this cease- 
less and possibly needless retreading of the 
educational and evolutionary path in their 
biogenetic law which assumes that ontology 
recapitulates phylogeny. In short, a man may 
win battles and skirmishes but he never wins 
the war of life. He may conclude that he has 
a problem licked but with his passing, new 
leaders feel compelled to grope once more 
with the identical problem in their own way. 
Consequently, in appraising the life work of an 
outstanding librarian like Charles H. Compton, 
it is more illuminating to study his modus 
operandi than it is to catalog his accomplish- 
ments, not for one moment to suggest that his 
achievements are inconsiderable. On the con- 
trary, they are impressive. 


Some of the Achievements 


When Mr. Compton retired as librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library on October 24, 


director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seat- 
tle), was associated with the 
St. Louis Public Library al- 
most continuously from 1920 
to 1931 where he came to 
know Mr. Compton very 
well. As Seattle is the scene 
of a large portion of Mr. 
Compton's career, Mr. 
Bauer’s presence there proved 
most useful in writing of 
Compton’s early years. 
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Charles H. Compton 


1950, the Board of Directors of the Library 
appointed him librarian emeritus and passed 
a resolution endorsing his administration and 
recapitulating his accomplishments. The reci- 
tation reveals that “during his incumbency as 
Librarian, Mr. Compton hid the groundwork 
and planned the details of three important 
legislative campaigns: first, the effort which 
brought about the inclusion of important new 
library provisions including state aid to public 
libraries in the new State Constitution; second, 
the increase of the maximum library tax rate 
for St. Louis from 2/5 to 3/5 of a mill in the 
state law; and third, the successful local elec- 
tion which provided the Library with an addi- 
tional 1/5 mill tax. Without these vital legisla- 
tive steps accomplished at a critical time, it is 
no exaggeration to state that the Library would 
have had to curtail seriously some of its es- 
sential services. 

“Some of the highlights of Mr. Compton’s 
administration include the inauguration of book- 
mobile service to schools and districts remote 
from branches, the Library book collection 
passing the million mark, the establishment of 
Film Library Service which lends 16 mm. films 
to organized groups in St. Louis.” 

But it is Mr. Compton’s method of attacking 
the job that is of most significance. Have his 
colleagues discerned it? Upon his retirement, 
hundreds of his friends sent him letters of 
felicitation paying tribute to him as an out- 
standing librarian and as a man of distinction. 
Among them were his early pals, Louis J. 
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Bailey, Chalmers Hadley, Arne Kildal and Carl 
Vitz, as well as intimate friends such as Car] 
H. Milam, Charles W. Smith, Edgar S. Robin- 
son, Walter H. Kaiser, Anita M. Hostetter, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Ernest J. Reece and _ his 
successor and friend, Louis M. Nourse. Five 
other distinguished colleagues are not repre- 
sented in the group because death had inter- 
vened. They were the two distinguished li- 
brarians under whom he had served diligently, 
Judson T. Jennings and Arthur E. Bostwick; 
William E. Henry who had been his friend and 
adviser in Seattle, Sarah T. Bogle and Emma 
Felsenthal. The folio of letters also includes 
epistles from Eleanor Roosevelt, Joseph M. 
Darst, the Mayor of St. Louis, as well as mes- 
sages from every member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the St. Louis Public Library. From 
the contents of these letters, it is easy to gather 
the personal attributes of the man, Compton: 
complete integrity, sound and mature judg- 
ment, thoroughness, perseverance, modesty and 
kindliness, foresight, courage, cooperation, 
broadmindedness, devotion to his family, un- 
swerving loyalty to his friends and _ beliefs, 
simplicity, and underlying intensity of feeling. 
He also has a rare sense of humor, but more 
about this later. Nowhere in the letters or in 
the resolution of his Board of Directors does 
one find, however, the distinguishing char- 
acteristic that marked success in his life’s work. 
The reason for this is that his friends probably 
took it for granted. The hallmark of Mr. 
Compton’s career has been a singleness of pur- 
pose: books, reading and libraries. His friend, 
Louis J. Bailey, provides a possible clue to the 
riddle, in rec: alling that while attending Uni- 
versity, Compton weeks d in a shoe store. To 
sum up, Charles Herrick Compton is truly a 
librarian who “sticks to his last” and for good 
measure one might add, “sticks to his task.” 
When did he acquire this trait? 

In 1924 Judson Toll Jennings, Librarian of 
the Seattle Public Library, prepared a splendid 
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address on “Sticking to Our Last.” Now since 
Compton was a menahven of Jennings’ staff from 
1910 to 1921, a plausible assumption would be 
that Compton became permanently imbued 
with the idea while working for Jennings whom 
he esteemed greatly. Such, however, is not 
the case. Mr. Compton revealed the char- 
acteristic much earlier in his career. 

On April 7, 1910, as librarian of the Univer- 
sity of North ‘Dakota, Cc ompton read a lengthy 
paper before the faculty on “The Library in 
Relation to the University.” In it he drew a 
sharp contrast between well supported public 
libraries and undernourished college libraries. 
A library movement was afoot in America but 
so far as he could determine it had not invaded 
the institutions of higher education. Compton 
was deeply concerned about the functions of a 
University library. He felt that students should 
know “that the world does move, that men fly, 
the tariff has been revised, and the North Pole 
paralyzed if not cooked.” Compton enum- 
erated the troubles that beset university li- 
braries in 1910 just as they beset them now, 
more than forty years later. The article was a 
long one but included no digressions from the 
problem at hand, that of “books, reading, and 
libraries.” 


Early Life 

There is no reason to search even further 
back to discover the Compton penchant for 
“sticking to his last.” He was nurtured that 
way. At the present time he is readying for the 
press an autobiography which will soon appear 
under the title, Memories of a_ Librarian. 
Meanwhile, suffice it to say, Charles H. Comp- 
ton was born on October 24, 1880 at Palmyra, 
Nebraska. He was reared in a harmonious 
environment in a closely knit and devoted 
family. His sister, the late Nellie Jane Comp- 
ton, was a librarian before him and undoubtedly 
influenced his entrance into the field. As de- 
vout Presbyterians the Comptons were inter- 
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ested in spiritual endeavors. They chose books 
and reading in lieu of trivial pastimes. Comp- 
ton admits that his was not a card-playing 
congregation. In keeping with his predilection, 
however, it is logical to speculate that had he 
played with the “Devil’s Picture Books” he 
would have shunned the bridge and canasta set 
and reflected his love for books by choosing 
“Authors.” 

In only one respect does the theory as to his 
singleness of purpose break down. When 
asked as to his favorite sport, he willingly ad- 
mits that it is baseball. Another reply in the 
world of sports might have been anticipated, 
for it would be more in keeping with the theme 
if he were to admit a weakness for the race 
track, where he could have such a fine op- 
portunity to mix with the book makers. 

Mr. Compton took his B.A. degree at the 
University of Nebraska in 1901 and a B.L.S. 
degree from the Albany Library School in 1908. 
Shortly after, he married Ruth Rogers. Mrs. 
Compton died in 1949. During forty years of 
happy married life the Comptons saw two 
fine sons grow to successful manhood. 


The Seattle Years 


In 1910 Compton became chief of the refer- 
ence department of the Seattle Public Library, 
a position he was to hold for more than ten 
years. As the years pass, it becomes more 
difficult to obtain first hand accounts of Mr. 
Compton’s work in Seattle. Miss Florence M. 
Waller who was on the staff of the public li- 
brary for more than thirty years recalls: “When 
I came to Seattle in 1918, immediately after 
acquiring my degree from Albany, I was a 
pretty se rious young person, trying out a new 
field in which I had decided to specialize. My 
memory of Mr. Compton, under whom I 
worked, is as a kindly and approachable su- 
perior officer, who offered encouragement and 
advice and was always ready with the go-ahead 
on any new ideas I wanted to try. Ma- 
terial additions to the basic collections of both 
the Reference and Technology Departments 
were purchased during his period as Reference 
Head in the Seattle Public Library. He con- 
tributed definitely to the beginning of advertis- 
ing in the Library. He got down to basic 
principles, read the books of that period on 
the subject and I for one learned basic prin- 
ciples from him which I applied later on.” 
Like others who have been queried, Miss Wal- 
ler can remember Compton’s achievements but 
no anecdotes or extraneous facets to his per- 
sonality. She concludes, “He is essentially a 
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serious person, I think, though with a nice 
sense of humor.” Obviously, Compton is not 
the sort of capable man whose vagaries lend 
themselves to caricature. 


The PNLA 

The Seattle years were good for Compton. 
The Puget Sound area provides an excellent 
proving ground for librarians. In 1909 the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association was or- 
ganized. Without question, it is the most 
dynamic and aggressive of the regional library 
associations in America. In the first place, it is 
international in scope for it includes the Prov- 
ince of British Cofambia as well as the four 
northwestern states and Alaska. Secondly, it 
originated the Subscription Books Bulletin. 
Finally, and here is where Compton comes in, 
it is the Association that recommended the em- 
ployment by the American Library Association 
of a publicity agent or advertising expert to 
foster nation-wide publicity for libraries. At 
the 1914 PNLA Conference, Charles H. Comp- 
ton and John Boynton Kaiser launched the cam- 
paign and a PNLA publicity committee was 
appointed with Compton as chairman. Yes, 
the PNLA provided just the right environment 
for young Compton to mature into the out- 
standing leader that he has become. 

The start in the PNLA was slow and meth- 
odical. Compton attended his first conference 
at the second annual PNLA meeting held at 
Portland, Oregon in 1910. There he presented 
a paper on “Best Methods of Familiarizing Col- 
lege Students with the Use of the Library,” 
reflecting his experience at North Dakota. Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary was present as the official delegate of the 
American Library Association. 

Compton next appeared on the program of 
the fourth annual conference of the PNLA 
taking part in a panel on “The Small Library.” 
His paper was on “The Use of Free Publica- 
tions.” Like other Compton efforts, the paper 
was thoughtful, detailed and serious; serious 
save for one paragraph which its author has 
probably forgotten. In describing a checklist 
of society publications Compton said that he 
“was struck with the fact that for every lump 
on humanity’s body or character there was at 
least one organization to remove it. Note for 
example the Anti-profanity league located at 
the town of Beware, Massachusetts.” At this 
same conference of 1914 Compton was elected 
Treasurer of the PNLA and presented his pro- 
posal for library publicity. As a result of 
Compton’s persistence, the ALA was impelled 
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to take up the task and turn its attention to 
nation-wide library publicity. 


Meet Me in St. Louis 


In 1921 Dr. Bostwick was seeking an as- 
sistant librarian for the St. Louis Public Library. 
Whether he remembered meeting Mr. Compton 
at Portland in 1910 is not known, but it is 
certain that Compton’s name would have ap- 
peared. on any list of candidates that might be 
assembled, for his outstanding work in Seattle 
could not be ignored. At any rate, Charles H. 
Compton became the assistant librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library on June 4, 1921. This 
appointment was a significant one, but the St. 
Louis papers carried never a word about Comp- 
ton’s arrival in the Mound City. Evidently, 
Compton knew what was what when he sought 
better library publicity while in Seattle. 

The man who said “Life begins at forty” 
could not have had in mind anyone who had 
worked as strenuously as Compton did during 
the first four decades of his life. Nevertheless, 
when Compton went to St. Louis he was only 
seven months past forty. Actually, a new life 
was opening for him. He and his family found 
a quiet home in Webster Groves where the two 
boys could grow up in a sound environment 
while their father devoted his working hours 
to books, reading and libraries. 

Compton immediately assumed an important 
role in the management of the St. Louis Public 
Library, one of the fine systems in the country. 
In professional circles, he now found opportu- 
nity to broaden his sphere. Whereas in the 
Pacific Northwest, he had worked most dili- 

ently in a regional library association, his in- 

cans soon spread to the American Library 
Association. His efforts were to take him 
successively through one major committee as- 
signment after another and to culminate in 
1934 in his election to the highest office in 
librarianship, that of President of the American 
Library Association. 

Whether it is because of his devotion to his 
family or because of his particular temperament 
it is hard to say, but Compton has simply not 
been a professional joiner. In 1922, however, 
he did succumb to the invitation to join the 
Public Question Club. While not a book club 
or debating society, this organization almost 
qualifies as a literary minded group and Comp- 
ton’s membership in it does not jeopardize the 
basic thesis of “sticking to his last.” During 
the past thirty years the Public Question Club 
has been a source of amusement and relaxation 
for a busy librarian. There Compton has met 
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and become the intimate friend of many 
prominent St. Louisans. In 1927 his fellow 
members elevated him to the Presidency of 
the organization. 

The Public Question Club has survived for 
fifty years because of the rigidity of its SOP 
(Standing Operating Procedure). At a typical 
meeting three speakers are permitted to dilate 
on an assigned topic for twenty minutes with- 
out interruption. After their sixty minutes of 
erudition, the meeting is thrown open to gen- 
eral discussion and questions. The chairman 
then allows every member in attendance two 
to four minutes lenis which the member can 
make any comment he wishes concerning the 
subject of the evening. Adjournment is at 
10:30. The rules are inflexible; every mem- 
ber must speak, but no member may “hog” the 
show. No member may speak twice during 
the evening and guests, if any, may look and 
listen but are never invited to speak. The 
ubiquitous “blabber mouth” is discouraged from 
participating in such a group and consequently 
the club endures. Mr. Compton has endured 
it for more than thirty years with relish. Of 
course good programming deserves some credit 
for the longevity of the Public Question Club. 

Over the years, Compton has had his share 
in the twenty minute presentations and has 
written down some of them. In 1944 during 
an evening devoted to Utopias, he made a 
cursory analysis of the 1,000 page novel, Is- 
landia by Austin Tappin Wright. On another 
occasion, in 1949, he had for his topic, “Men- 
tally Muscle Bound” in which he was asked to 
reveal whether members of the Public Ques- 
tion Club were mentally living in the “good 
old daze.” The talk was pure satire but some 
of the members present are believed to have 
taken it seriously which might suggest that 
some of them had tight minds whether muscle 
bound or not. This extra-curricular activity, 
which gave an uninhibited outlet for opinions, 
whimsy, and humor, reveals an aspect of Comp- 
ton’s personality that librarians do not generally 
know. 

The saga of his record in the ALA has al- 
ready been told in the Proceedings of the 
Association. At the public library Compton has 
always been “engulfed in administrative duties 
and misses the contacts with the library public 
enjoyed during the early years.” He has solved 
the dilemma in a most interesting manner and 
built for himself a reputation as the “Who 
Reads What” man. Once more that singleness 
of purpose is revealed. In 1928 Compton be- 
gan to make inquiries of library patrons to 
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determine what St. Louisans like to read. His 
findings have been published in a book entitled 
Who Reads What? consisting of essays on the 
readers of Mark Twain, Thomas Hardy, Carl 
Sandburg, Bernard Shaw, William James and 
the Greek Classics. The book reveals, better 
than anything else that he has written, the fine 
sense of humor that Compton really has. Be- 
cause he does not indulge in banter Compton 
is frequently assumed to be more serious than 
he is. Some say that statistically, the essays 
fall short of the mark. Admittedly, Compton’s 
findings are not of the sort that can be coded 
on cards and fed into those diabolical elec- 
tronic devices that click and light up like pin- 
ball machines but never pay off in a jackpot 
of common sense. Compton’s book conveys 
the essence of reader interest, something far 
more valuable than graphs, charts and literary 
balance sheets. Books and readers are spiritual 
and it may be hoped will never lend themselves 
to actuarial manipulation. 

A man’s on-the-job accomplishments do not 
persist for long after his day. His own gen- 
eration remembers what he has done but future 
generations, absorbed in their own affairs, care 
little and know less what has been achieved 
in the past. In library administration the size 
and quality of the book collection and the spirit 
that pervades the institution are enduring meas- 
ures of the past. So many people are responsi- 
ble for these that it would be impossible to 
differentiate by saying that Crunden did this, 
Bostwick did that and Compton did something 
else that left a mark in the annals of the St. 
Louis Public Library. Suffice it to say, the 
twenty-nine years that Compton has served 
actively in St. Louis were difficult years. The 
library was plagued by a unique financial situa- 
tion; legally, it had an assured income, but as 
with other forms of security, the returns were 
grossly inadequate. Mr. Compton has recently 
completed a history of the period. It is en- 
titled Twenty-five Crucial Years of the St. 
Louis Public Library, 1927 to 1952. It tells 
how the valiant fight for survival has been 
waged. From it librarians of the future will 
be able to fully appraise Compton’s work. He 
has not forgotten his predecessors; in 1926 he 
wrote an historical summary of Fifty Years of 
the Public Library covering the period from 
1876 to 1926. 


Retiring Champ 
Now whereas there were no newspaper an- 
nouncements when the Comptons arrived in 
1921, St. Louis newsmen sat up and took 
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notice when Mr. Compton retired in 1950. On 
October 22, 1950 the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat featured Compton as “St. Louis Champ” 
in its weekly “thank you” tribute for a job well 
done. Three weeks later the St. Louis News- 
paper Guild selected him as the winner of the 
“Page One Civic Award for 1950,” given each 
year to a citizen whose service to the com- 
munity has been inadequately recognized. 

After becoming librarian emeritus, Compton 
returned to his first love, books and reading. 
He carries in his pocket a little notebook in 
which he jots down interesting books that he 
has been reading lately. The current list is 
illuminating in that it shows his breadth of 
interest but it is too lengthy to enumerate here. 
Compton has also been busy working on a 
special problem of vital importance to the St. 
Louis Public Library. Last year the Board of 
Directors decided to go before the people at 
the general election of November 1952 to seek 
a two-fifths mill library tax increase. Jacob M. 
Lashly, vice president of the Library Board and 
a distinguished St. Louisan, agreed to serve as 
campaign chairman. Charles H. Compton ac- 
cepted the vice-chairmanship of the campaign. 
How much work this entailed can be realized 
only by those who have gone through similar 
political campaigns. All his friends know how 
thoroughly Mr. Compton works on any assign- 
ment he undertakes. The public library won 
of course and by a sizeable margin. Mr. 
Lashly and Compton had spear-headed a simi- 
lar victory in 1946 in obtaining a one-fifth mill 
increase. The secret of success was due to 
three factors: residents of St. Louis realized 
that they were starving their library; the cam- 
paign committee reached practically every 
voter before election time; and last but not 
least, the campaign was devoid of duplicity or 
deception. Compton is not the sort of man 
that will countenance double dealing. He 
simply told the people that the library needed 
additional income and why. 

Although the elections are over and the his- 
tory of the library is published, Mr. Compton 
does not lack projects. He operates in a three 
ring circus a is presently focussing attention 
once more on great books. 


The Great Books Program 


In 1947 a group of “would-be gadflies” in 
Chicago organized the Great Books Founda- 
tion. By 1948 they were extending the pro- 
gram throughout the United States and Canada. 
A young St. Louis manufacturer named Ray- 
mond H. Wittcoff became interested in foster- 
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ing the great books discussion groups in the 
Mound City. He approached Mr. Compton 
about the matter. The latter was not skeptical, 
but he was overburdened with the manage- 
ment of a large library system. At the same 
time he was endeavoring to obtain better neg 
cial support for his library, and grooming < 

successor to relieve him in 19% 50. But W ittcoff 
was a good salesman and his product sound. 
Every librarian must be sympathetic with the 
Great Books Program if for no other reason 
than that it is far better to read a Great Book 
than not to read at all. There was nothing 
for Compton to do but accept the Chairman- 
ship of the St. Louis Committee on Great 
Books. Characteristically, he decided not only 
to lead the movement but also to take his 
place on the firing line by serving as a modera- 
tor for one of the discussion groups. Persons 
familiar with the program are aware that each 
group is led by two moderators. Mr. Compton 
turned to an old friend from the Public Ques- 





tion Club to be the co-leader of his group. 
The choice proved a felicitous one, a certified 
public accountant named Ernest Boyd, a bright, 
cheerful man just a couple of years older than 


Compton. The Boyd- -Compton team is just 
right, but neither man is the type that would 
be picked from a crowd as good leaders of 
discussion groups of the Hutchins-Adler-Mayer 
type. Boyd and Compton are quiet, modest, 
persuasive operators. They never indulge in 
the biting repartee that is part and parcel of 
some self-satisfied leaders. They follow the 
real meaning of education, that is, to lead out. 
The bright boys may come and go but Boyd 
and Compton go on forever. They are pres- 
ently conducting their fifth season as modera- 
tors of a discussion group. 

In conclusion, Charles Herrick Compton is 
seen to be not only a cobbler who sticks to his 
last, but a doctor who is willing to take his 
own medicine. Would that there were more 
librarians like him. 
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A Doctor Writes on Bibliotherapy 


Prescription: Books 


I WANT TO consider the value of literature in 
the treatment of sickness and the value of the 
public library to both physician and patient in 
filling the proper prescriptions. 

The ultimate end of medical science is the 
healing of the sick. Treatment since our earli- 
est records has changed, but its purpose, to 
control or cure disease, remains unchanged. 
Modern therapy is no longer a simple matter of 
drugs, but includes a multiplicity of other sub- 
stances and procedures. Heat, light, elec- 
tricity, physiotherapy, sera, vaccines, irradia- 
tion, electronics and atomic energy have been 
added to the armamentarium of the physician. 
The possibilities for the future are exciting to 
anticipate, but no matter how far we progress 
in our scientific approach the “common de- 
nominator of all medical practice is man.” 
The general pattern of anatomy or physiology, 
the general pattern of response of the organism 
to injury or bacterial invasion, even certain 
mental patterns, are invariable, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. This unity makes pos- 
sible a science of medicine. The diversity 
within this framework of the unity demands 
the art of medicine. Therapeutics includes all 
the agencies calculated to relieve suffering and 
disease. 

Francis Rabelais, famous physician and 
writer (ca 1490-1553), has been credited by 
Webb (Webb, Gerald: “The Prescription of 
Literature,” American Journal of Surgery, New 
Series, 1931, 12: 153-163) as the first doctor 
to have prescribed literature for his patients. 
Since that time the importance of hospital 
libraries has been recognized and today even 
our smaller institutions usually have books 
available with or without a librarian to dis- 
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pense them. In general, doctors realize the 
importance of reading for their patients and 
appreciate hospital library service, yet far too 
seldom do they prescribe for their patient. 
These patients, then, either receive no biblio- 
therapy, or that of their own compounding, or 
that of the hospital librarian who too seldom 
knows of the underlying disease of the patient 
for whom she finds herself prescribing. 


Functions of Reading 


The function of reading may be for educa- 
tional purposes, for recreationa] purposes, or 
for specific therapeutic or treatment purposes. 
A specific aoe purpose, of course, may 
be only one of education, for example, the 
patient with heart disease or with rheumatism 
may benefit from a prescription for literature 
which in lay language, or occasionally in tech- 
nical language, explains the mechanics of his 
ailment, the accepted methods of treatment, 
and in general the outlook for the future in 
such cases. The better understanding the in- 
telligent patient has of his disease, the better 
his ability to cooperate with his attending 
physician and the better the result of treat- 
ment. 

A specfic therapeutic purpose also may be 
only one of recreation. The patient whose 
myocardial infarction or broken leg has forced 
upon him unaccustomed leisure time may re- 
quire a prescription for recreational reading, 
which will amuse or entertain. It is important 
that the attending physician know his patient 
as well as his disease if his prescription is to 
actually amuse or entertain, and indeed to be 
certain that prescription does not retard normal 
progress. 

Librarian Alice Bryan has said, “The as- 
sumption that stimulation received through 
reading may affect an individual’s emotion, 
attitudes, and subsequent behavior is as old 
as the art of reading itself.” 

The branch of medicine which deals with 
the relationship between the emotions and 
bodily illness is known as psychosomatic medi- 
cine. The traditional family doctor was and 
is often an excellent psychosomatic physician 
because of his knowledge of social situations 
and their psychological and physical pecu- 


liarities. 
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Psychosomatic disturbances can roughly be 
“10% into: (1) Patients who are not insane 
ut who are ill and yet have no definite bodily 
disease, (2) patients who have organic disease 
changes present but whose symptoms are in 
part dependent upon emotional factors, and (3) 
patients with physical diseases which concern 
autonomic nervous system and may result from 
psychological disturbances. 

After twenty-one years in the private prac- 
tice of medicine in a small Kansas community I 
am convinced that in the treatment of disease 
the patient must be considered as a whole and 
as an individual person. First, it should be 
self-evident that accurate diagnosis is de- 
manded. Second, the type and extent of the 
disease must be ascertained, and third, a logical 
plan of treatment must be prepared using 
every method useful and available to the phy- 
sician which will restore normal function and 
approximate as nearly as possible normal living 
condition. 


Lead a Horse... 


I have found, as I am sure many others 
have, that the prescription of literature is an 
extremely valuable addition to the ever increas- 
ing therapeutic equipment of the physician. 
This prescription certainly should not be 
limited to hospital patients and in many Kansas 
communities I doubt that either adequate 
libraries or librarians are in hospital residence. 
But it is probable that the community’s public 
library and the librarian are adequate, avail- 
able, and aware of the valuable service which 
can be rendered in the field of bibliotherapy. 

One must realize, however, that it is one 
thing to tell a man to read and another to get 
him to do it. The physician in his plan of 
treatment must consider the patient’s intel- 
lectual background and interests and develop 
his reading prescription with this carefully in 
mind along with the diagnosis. Books which 
deal with already existing interests will usually 
be a first step in developing the habit of read- 
ing. Once he has begun it is not too difficult 
to lead him to new interests which may have 
been one of the primary objectives in the 
initial plan of therapy. 

The majority of patients will read what they 
believe is written about their specific disease. 
This is not always satisfactory because much 
he may find for himself in our current maga- 
zines and newspaper columns is inaccurate, in- 
complete, or actually does not apply to his own 
individual ailment. For education about “his 
disease” he requires the counsel of his physi- 
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cian, who in turn if he deems it wise will give 
him an individual prescription for educational 
reading. 

The average patient who reads only for 
pleasure, which is a perfectly satisfactory rea- 
son, usually begins with magazines and novels, 
but after a time the sameness of this diet be- 
comes evident and frequently is expressed in 
the underlying discontent or boredom which 
can retard improvement. The physician 
should be aware of this and be ready to pre- 
scribe something which will act as a tonic. I 
have found that biographies are frequently 
suitable, perhaps because the struggles and 
triumphs of successful people satisfy a natural 
curiosity. 

As Dr. Gerald Webb has pointed out, how- 
ever, the physician must have familiarity with 
his prescription. It is doubtful that a tuber- 
cular patient would consider as tonic the story 
in which six children die of tuberculosis as in 
the Bronte Family by Edith Ellsworth Kinsley. 
On the other hand the rheumatoid arthritic 
may be cheered by the knowledge that 
Michael Angelo did much of his immortal work 
when handicapped with that disease. 

Informative writing has interested many 
more of my patients than I expected, and 
particularly science study. This is usually an 
easy field in which to prescribe. Nature 
studies have a strange attraction for many, fre- 
quently those who had previously given little 
thought to the many recurring miracles of 
Nature. 

Poetry has been found to be a powerful 
therapeutic agent when it is assimilated by the 
patient. It has been my experience that it 
must be given in the majority of instances in 
small and very carefully selected doses. There 
are certain cases in which it is superior to any 
other form of literature. 

We have previously defined psychosomatic 
medicine and indicated the three principal 
patient divisions in this large group. For the 
average busy doctor to have the time, the 
patience, or the ability to explain to his pa- 
tient’s complete satisfaction the diagnosis, the 
cause of his symptoms, and the proper treat- 
ment, is all too rare. I have attempted several 
different methods with varying degrees of suc- 
cess and I have learned that the explanation 
frequently must be repeated at intervals. 

In order to assist the patient to gain insight 
into the nature of his problem the prescription 
of proper books can be very helpful. Here 
again, however, the physician must be 
thoroughly aware of what he prescribes and 
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must follow up with interviews with his patient 
after the therapeutic reading has been done. 
The public library is the repository of an amaz- 
ing number of books which deal with psy- 
chosomatic theories and mental hygiene, but 
selection of the proper book for the specific 
patient by his physician would be extremely 
helpful and in some cases would avoid an 
exacerbation of symptoms by unwise reading. 

There are some patients whose intelligence 
and background permit the prescription of 
medical literature with successful results. The 
book titled Neuroses by Walter Alvarez has 
been used successfully in several instances. 
One of my long time friends and patients read 
it from cover to cover and asked that he be 
permitted to keep it longer because there were 
certain chapters which he felt sure would be 
of benefit to his wife. One, however, must 
always be alert to the possibility of patients 
who read technical literature misinterpreting 
their own symptoms. The case of the sopho- 
more medical student believing himself af- 
flicted with each disease as he studies it has 
been repeatedly reported. For such cases I 
have found an excellent antidote in Three Men 
in a Boat by J. K. Jerome. 

More and more I have become convinced 
that certain surgical patients are better pre- 
pared and experience a more comfortable and 
“uneventful” convalescence if they learn pre- 
operatively something of their disease, the 
statistical possibilities of cure, and what con- 
stitutes pre and postoperative care. I do not 
hesitate to sit down with such individuals and 
read aloud to them from authoritative trea- 
tises the information which gives them under- 
standing and confidence. 

There are other patients, however, who ex- 
haust the most skillful physician’s equipment 
and ingenuity and yet they arouse a profound 
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pity and challenge one’s knowledge and pa- 
tience in a search for some way to help them. 
Bibliotherapy can be carefully prescribed to 
the comfort of both the physician and the 
patient. 

In recent years our public library has come 
to serve other functions than that of a book 
bank. Our community amateurs or “Sunday 
painters” have work on display there. The 
sculptors from our adult night school classes 

i On Saturday mornings 
a children’s story telling hour is held there. 
Consultations are given on what books are 
suitable as gifts for children, family reading, 
and the like. The library also circulates films 
and records for community use. The public 
library should perform a community service. 

In our town we have a nice library—it is 
housed in the same building that it was when 
I first went there as a child of six. Through 
the years I often found there—adventure, 
knowledge, romance, and solace. Today, the 
same library helps me to help my patients. I 
want many of my patients to actually go in 
person to our public library for in so doing they 
are exposed to a quiet, restful, environment. 
They see creative accomplishments from classic 
literature of the ages to the painting or sculp- 
toring of their neighbors. The qualified, 
energetic, and co-operative librarian is a gra- 
cious hostess and yet I frequently think of her 
as the pharmacist who fills prescriptions from 
her shelves for the bibliotherapist. 


Revision of ALA Filing Rules 


We want your ideas and opinions on the 
question: Should the ALA filing rules be re- 
vised? Write to: Gertrude Moakley, chairman 
Special Committee on Filing Rules, ALA, DCC, 
Cataloging Office, Room 100, N. Y. Public 
Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 
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An Experience in Group Bibliotherapy 


MARGARET C, 


IN CONDUCTING group bibliotherapy sessions 
in a neuropsychiatric hospital, the librarian has 
a means of motivation in her hands which can 
open the whole “wonderful world of books” to 
men who in many cases have never discovered 
the pleasures and benefits of reading. She has’ 
as patrons a large group of men, often very 
ill, confused and withdrawn from reality, who 
for the most part are in the hospital with the 
hope of regaining their mental health and 
taking their places in the “outside” world 
again. In spite of the time devoted to treat- 
ment and integrated efforts to offer them a 
wide variety of auxiliary activities, they have 
many idle hours each day. If the librarian can 
capture their interest in reading, she has the 
opportunity to put in their hands a means of 
aiding their recovery. Once convinced that 
books hold something for them and that discus- 
sing that something in their small group is in 
itself a stimulating activity, these men are 
often an interested and eager group to work 
with. 

The A. Hospital, Northport, New York, 
has a group of young World War II and 
Korean War veterans undergoing special psy- 
chiatric treatment. Many of these men are 
recently admitted patients, transferred directly 
from the Admission ward to the speci ial treat- 
ment ward where daily library service is part 
of their program. Naturally a group like this 
offers a special challenge to ‘the librarian. She 
must find immediate ways of stimulating their 
reading interests or her chance may be lost. 
She must have a large variety of materials 
ready so that she will not fail those who, as they 
respond to their treatment, are e¢ iger to try the 
means offered them to help themselves. She 
must provide frequent and varied opportunities 
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to bring the patients and the library together 
because the fluctuations in the individual’s 
condition influence his — eness to library 
service. The library, to be effective as an 
adjuvant part of adiesat must be available 
when the patient is ready for its service. 

At Northport, all the men on this ward 
spend an hour in the library two evenings a 
week, a librarian visits the ward with the book 
truck twice a week and bibliotherapy is con- 
ducted in groups on the ward twice weekly. 





Picture was specially posed by General Medical 
and Surgical patients with Miss Hannigan at the 


VA Hospital at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to illustrate the 
type of group mentioned in this article. 


These activities are carried on in close coopera- 
tion with the psychiatrist who advises the 
librarian as to the types of literature which 
will interest certain patients, discusses the 
patients’ reading with them and shows his 
approval of reading by spending time in the 
dayroom during library visits. 

At the request of the psychiatrist, group 
bibliotherapy work was started on this ward 
about three years ago. From time to time, he 
indicates the individuals he thinks will benefit 
most from taking part in the group, but from 
the beginning participation has been voluntary. 
The librarian has formed the habit, however, 
of spending a few minutes at the beginning of 
the period greeting each patient individually 
and inviting him to join the reading. At the 
same time, some of the regular readers arrange 
ten to fifteen chairs in a circle in a corner of the 
dayroom and distribute the reading material. 
If there are new patients prese nt, the librarian 
devotes a few minutes to going over the pur- 
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poses of the reading aloud period, mentioning 
frankly that the doctor considers reading and 
socialization through group discussion impor- 
tant aids to their treatment, and that the li- 
brarian’s primary job is to help the patients find 
reading material that is interesting, enjoyable 
and helpful to them as individuals. Ordinarily 
everyone has a turn reading aloud, with dis- 
cussion taking place informally. 

Selections chosen represent a wide variety of 
ideas presented in different literary forms— 
stories, poems, plays, biographies and articles. 
In order to keep the men in touch with the 
outside world, current events and popular fic- 
tion and nonfiction have a prominent place in 
the program. Our experience indicates that it 
is usually better to finish a story or article in 
one or two meetings although Cheaper By The 
Dozen and Kon-Tiki come to mind as books 
read with enjoyment and zest over a longer 
period of time. 

The groups were conducted along these lines 
until April, 1953. They were lively and stimu- 
lating, and had an encouraging effect on the 
men’s individual reading habits and use of the 
library. In fact, the work on this ward was so 
successful that we at Northport came to think 
of it as a model for group bibliotherapy 
throughout the hospital. 

Then The Wonderful World Of Books came 
into our lives! The first day it was taken to 
the ward, before anyone had a chance to open 
the book, one of the patients read the legend 
on the cover aloud to the group: “This book 
can change your life and the lives of those 
around you. From that moment there 
was no need for the librarian to explain the 
purpose of the book—the patients were asking 
questions, stating opinions and in general ex- 
pounding their ideas about the possibility of 
“changing their lives” through reading. 

This was only the beginning of a new, more 
vital kind of bibliotherapy session. The 
Wonderful World Of Books seems to have 
been written especially for our purposes. 
Article after article puts across ideas about 
reading, books and libraries which we librari- 
ans believe in and have been promoting for 
vears. The fact that the ideas are expressed 
by experts in print makes a serious impression 
on the men. They are willing to consider them 
from all angles; they listen with respect to 
those of their fellows whose experience bears 
out the ideas expressed in the book; and they 
are often willing to “give them a try” them- 
selves. 

The first article we read together was T. V. 
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Smith’s “Our Reading Heritage” in which he 
states that “The ministry of books is at least 
threefold: Books inform us. They inspire us. 
They sublimate our wayward impulses.’ The 
first two ideas were discussed and accepted 
without disagreement, but the concept of sub- 
limation, with its psychiatric implications, at- 
tracted and held the attention of every man on 
the ward, and the discussion went on until long 
after the period should have been over. Mr. 
Smith’s definition was checked against the 
dictionary’s. Even then the idea that sublima- 
tion involves a substitution was rejected by 
several—and it was other patients, some of 
whom had refused to join the group but were 
listening from across the room—who offered 
arguments and examples in favor of “sublima- 
tion of our wayward impulses” when “the 
world proves too “much” for us. 

Every article read prompted vigorous dis- 
cussions, each of which would require a 
lengthy report. A few contained thoughts 
that impressed the patients so much that they 
brought them up again and again in the group 
meetings and to the librarian individually. 
For instance, the various expressions of the 
idea that all books aren’t worth reading (J. B. 
Haviland’s “Reading Shows You What to Look 
For” and that each book should be used only 
to get what we want from it (L. McColvin’s 
“How to Use Books”) seemed to give the men 
an exhilarating release from preconceived no- 
tions which had interfered with their reading. 
Other beneficial points which several authors 
brought out are that reading books helps us 
understand ourselves and others, and that 
through reading we can actually have many 
new experiences which enrich our lives, The 
first was debated from all angles; the latter 
brought forth many arguments to prove that 
experiencing life through living is more desir- 
able than through reading. But there were 

many advocates of a combination of both sys- 
tems, and no one could deny the great op- 
portunity for living which books offer those 
confined to a ward in a hospital. Even though 
most of the men had come to look forward tc 
and enjoy their reading groups, the essays 
lauding and encouraging group reading served 
the good purpose of gaining the patients’ ap- 
proval of their group sessions as a normal, 
adult activity. 

The sections dealing with the various types 
of recreational reading—fiction, short stories, 
poems, plays and biographies—make stimulat- 
ing introductions to these classes of literature. 
Encouraged by the response of the patients to 
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Overdue Finds 


Sir,—Your favor of March 19th came to hand but a few days ago, and informs me of the estab- 


lishment of the Westward Mill Library Society, of its general views and progress. I always hear 
with pleasure of institutions for the promotion of knowledge among my countrymen. The people 
of every country are the only safe guardians of their own rights, and are the only instruments 
which can be used for their destruction. And certainly they would never consent to be so used 
were they not deceived. To avoid this, they should be instructed to a certain degree. I have 
often thought that nothing would do more extensive good at small expense than the establishment 
of a small circulating library in every county, to consist of a few well-chosen books, to be lent 
to the people of the country, under such regulations as would secure their safe return in due time. 
These should be such as would give them a general view of other history, and particular view 
of that of their own country, a tolerable knowledge of geography, the elements of natural philoso- 


phy, of agriculture and mechanics. 


Submitted by: Mabel Adeline Wright, supervisor, Reading Room 
Hartford (Conn.) Public Library 


So my first tip on reading is simply this: Be a reader. 


S 


the better. 
you like. 


Submitted by: Daniel D. Schechter 
East Orange, N.J. 
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Keep a book on the fire of your mind all the time. 
Then, for a change, read a book you don’t like—you may stumble into a new world. 


Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, 


Should your example lead to this, it will do great good. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Letter to John Wyche, May 19, 1809 


Read anything and everything, the more 
Follow your fancy. Read books 


Rupo.LF FLESCH 


The Art of Clear Thinking 
N.Y. Harper 1951. p. 149 


To be valid, 
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librarians, 
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the frank use of material which touched on 
their problems directly, we attempt to find 
selections which, in addition to meeting the re- 
quirements of good literature, actually deal 
with some of the problems which perhaps seem 
unsolvable in the patient’s own life and which 
will enrich and enlarge his viewpoint. Three 
short stories dealing with psychological situa- 
tions which the patients discussed in the light 
of their own experiences will serve as examples 
of our selections: F. Eisenberg’s “The Roof 
Sitter,” Wilkie Collins’ “Blow Up With the 
Brig,” and F. Scott Fitzgerald’s “The Adjuster.” 
As indicated earlier, the material is chosen with 
the approval and advice of the psychiatrist who 
also shows interest in the reports of each ses- 
sion. He has expressed the opinion that the 
group reading and discussion have a salutary 
effect on the patients, several of whom have 
come to express themselves more readily dur- 
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ing treatment and conversations with him. 
He attributes this at least in part to their par- 
ticipation in group bibliotherapy. 

The Wonderful World of Books offers still 
another approach to patients. The articles in 
the section “Libraries Are For You” make an 
excellent introduction to a discussion of the 
services of the public library and the part the 
local library can play in the rehabilitation of 
the men who return to their communities. 
They prepare the way too for the final step in 
our ‘bibliotherapy rogram which is to send 
each patient who ae the hospital his own 
copy of The Wonderful World of Books along 
with a friendly letter from the library. From 
the expressions of thanks we have received, we 
feel assured that some at least are benefiting 
“from the treasures of the world’s wisdom 
and knowledge . . . through the magic of read- 


. ” 
ing. 
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An Author 


Looks at a Library 


Otto EIsENSCHIML 


How po autxuors look at libraries? I have 
heard some authors curse them under their 
breath, and have heard others do it so that you 
could hear it a block away. Books, they claim, 
are written to be bought, not to be borrowed, 
and every institution which causes one book 
to serve dozens of people instead of one just 
takes that much money out of the poor author’s 
pocket. 

Personally, I think this argument is errone- 
ous. A library does not abolish book buyers; 
it breeds them. Libraries stimulate people's 
appetite for books, and I dare say that without 
them the poor authors would be still poorer. 
Besides, every author wants his books to be 
read. It is nice to have people come up to 
you and say, “I have read this one or that one 
of your books.” It tickles your vanity, and 
that is one commodity of which no author can 
claim poverty. The other day a woman ap- 
proached me after a lecture and told me how 
much she had liked that Lincoln book of mine. 
Iwas happy. “Which one?” I asked. Lincoln 
and His Generals, she said. “Oh, yes,” I told 
her, “I liked it too. That man Harry Williams 
down in Louisiana sure can write.” Well, as I 
said before, the next best thing to seeing your 
books sell well is to know that they are being 
read well. 

Even such great poets as Goethe and 
Schiller, in their famous Xenien, wrote, 


Wir wollen weniger gelobet 
Und dafuer mehr gelesen sein. 


head of Scientific Oil Com- 
pounding Company is author 
of a dozen books, some with 
a Civil War flavor. The 
above address was delivered 
before the Friends of the 
Oak Park (ill.) Public Li- 
brary on its 50th anniversary 
in May, 1953. 
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“Several years ago I lectured for a national 
speakers’ bureau... .” 


Which means that they wanted fewer people 
to praise and more to read them. That was 
150 years or so ago. Goethe and Schiller did 
not write the Xenien for money but for fun. I 
wonder what they would not have given for a 
modern library with their thousands and thou- 
sands of readers? 

There is one thing though, for which even 
the most hardboiled author values a library, 
and that is its reference department. He can 
go to any reference librarian and have him look 
up the answer to almost any question, no 
matter how farfetched it may be. That is what 
he calls his research. It would take the author 
no end of time and trouble to find it for him- 
self, that is if he could find it at all, which I 
doubt. 

I have met many librarians, and never have 
I seen a nicer, friendlier class of people. I 
used to think, as so many people do, that li- 
brarians are sour-pussed book worms with de- 
hydrated bodies and petrified souls. I thought 
you'd have to know at least half of Shelley’s 
or Browning’s poems by heart before the 
would even talk to you. That, I Saueenh 
was just a hallucination. And when I say 
that librarians are the friendliest folks on earth, 
I don’t only mean the head librarians; it holds 
good all the way down the line to that pretty 
young thing behind the counter who tells you 
smilingly that the book you want happens to 
be out, and that there is a long waiting line 
ahead of you. 

Everyone in a library is a lover of books and 
a book salesman in disguise. What I like about 
librarians in particular is that when I speak at 
a library and they introduce me, they know my 
name and pronounce it correctly. You may 
think that this is a matter of course, but don’t 
you believe it; sometimes the chairman can’t 
pronounce your name at all, and most of them 
don’t even bother to inform themselves. 





Several years ago I lectured for a National 
Speaker's Bureau. It was _— an experience. 
They first put me on the bush league circuit 
to see how I would do in towns of 25-30,000 
population. Apparently I took that hurdle, for 
I soon got into the A class circuit, cities of 
say from 75 to 100 thousand. After a while, 
[ graduated into the Big League—Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, etc. One engagement 
took me to a Southern metropolis. I got there 
in the afternoon and, picking up a newspaper, I 
saw on the front page my picture opposite that 
of a 91 year old Confederate veteran, who was 
to introduce me that night. The talk was to 
take place in the downtown city auditorium, 
and this old Veteran asked me to call for him 
in a taxi, because he wanted to get acquainted 
with me. Anyway, that’s what he said. What 
he really wanted I soon found out. While we 
were riding down town, he asked me, “Say, 
how do you pronounce your name?” I told 


him. After a couple of minutes he asked me 
again, “How did you say you pronounce your 
name?” I repeated it. When he asked me the 


third time, I told him that there had been no 
change since the last time. That is the way it 
went on all the way. He asked, and I an- 
swered. It was a very interesting and intelli- 
gent conversation. 

When the meeting opened, the old man 
made a pretty good introductory speech, and 
then said, “And now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
want to present to you the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Mr. —, Mr. —.” Then he hit the table 
with his fist. | “Gosh darn it,” he yelled, “now 
I forgot again how to pronounce his name!” 

Librarians and booksellers are my favorite 
chairmen or masters of ceremony. ‘With any 
luck at all they remember the titles of one or 
two of my books by heart, and they read the 
rest of them from a list I give them without 
stumbling. When the title is, Why Was 
Lincoln Murdered?, they do not say, “Who 
Killed Lincoln?” and they don’t call The Ameri- 
can Iliad the American Goliath. That’s what 
one chairman once did to me. They even re- 
member the title I had given to my lecture. 
They are not like one chairman I recall, who 
introduced me, and then turned to me and said 
in a whisper you could hear all over the room, 
“What you goin’ to talk about?” I told him 
that I had called my talk, “The Drama of 
Lincoln’s Assassination.” Whereupon he 
turned to the audience and said, “And now 
Mr. Eisenschiml is going to tell us about the 
glamour of Lincoln’s assassination.” 

The newspapers, of course, thought that 
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what he had said was official, and reported 


the title as glamorous. You should have seen 
what commotion that stirred up. I must have 
gotten a thousand letters, and if the threats I 
read in some of them are still in effect, my 
body will be found on the street some day 
riddled with bullets. 

While I was making those speaking tours, 
I learned the truth of the old saying that it 
takes five minutes to prepare an hour’s talk, 
and one hour to prepare one of five minutes. 
Every author hates to be called on to make a 
very, very short after-dinner speech. The 
very, very is usually put in as a gentle hint to 
those speakers who never know when to stop. 
Good short speakers are as rare as the pro- 
verbial hen’s teeth, but I want to tell you 
about one who was really good. It happened 
at a big luncheon in Chicago where quite a 
few authors were presented to the public, and 
where several who had preceded her had 
caused a lot of suppressed yawns. 

Her story dealt with a missionary who lived 
with his wife in the darkest part of Africa. 
One day, while the two were sitting in the 
living room of their little bamboo cottage, the 
door swung open and a big lion walked in. He 
surveyed the situation, took a good look at the 
fat missionary, and crept nearer and nearer 
with a hungry look in his eyes. Finally he 
crouched down on the floor, and licked his 
chops, which is what a well-brought up lion 
must do before he is ready to spring. At this 
moment the missionary jumped up and 
whispered a few words into the lion’s ear. 
The lion stopped licking his chops and started 
to tremble. Then he turned around and 
sneaked out of the house, with his tail between 
his legs. Hardly had he left, when Mrs. Lion 
walked in, acting as if she was going to show 
the missionary that it was not so easy to get rid 
of a woman as it was to get rid of a man. 
Ferociously she approached, and went through 
the accepted routine. She licked her chops, 
crouched and got ready to spring. Again the 
missionary jumped up, and whispered a few 
words into her ear. Mrs. Lion shuddered, 
got to her feet and left shamefacedly, casting 
a reproachful look at the missionary over her 
shoulder. 

When the danger was over, and the mis- 
sionary’s wife had recovered from her shock, 
she asked her husband, “What on earth did 
you tell those lions that made them slink away 
like a couple of whipped dogs?” The mis- 
sionary laughed. “All I said to them,” he re- 
plied, “was that anybody who gets a free meal 
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in this house, must, in return, make a five 
minute after-dinner speech.” 

When I look over the shelves of a library 
and see some of the books of yesteryears, 
books which made wonderful reading then, 
and still make wonderful reading now, I 
wonder if people realize how much pleasure 
they miss by not becoming acquainted with 
them. Why does everyone go only after the 
latest books? The latest books are not neces- 
sarily the best. But who today reads De 
Forest’s Miss Ravenel’s Conversion, or Church- 
ill’s The Crisis, or Charles Van Loan’s im- 
perishable sport stories, or David Graham 
Phillips’ The Grain of Dust, which I consider 
a particularly fine piece of writing. 

Don’t misunderstand me, please. I have no 
intention of ramming my own taste for books 
down your throats, or that of any one else’s 
for that matter. What I mean to suggest is 
what you might call literary refresher courses 
in which people are led to the pleasure of 
reading aged or medium-aged masterpieces of 
their own liking, whatever that may be. What 
I am talking about may seem improbable, but 
you never know what will happen if enough 
people choose to do it. 

We all honor the old masters in paintings 
and sculpture. We hear good plays over and 
over again from Shakespeare to Shaw. We do 
not think Mozart or Bizet or Gilbert and Sul- 
livan are, or ever will be, out-of-date. Yet a 
lot of people seem to be ashamed to get caught 
reading a book which is more than six weeks 
old, and when they do get caught, they think 
they must offer all kinds of excuses and ex- 
pli inations. They are really cheating them- 
selves, for many literary gems lie hidden on 
dusty bookshelves waiting to be brought back 
to light and to delight. The light for the 
books, the delight for the reader. Wouldn’t 
it be nice if some library started a club of real 
book lovers, that is of people who love books 
for the beauty of their contents, not for their 
fashionableness? Why not put this thought 
into action? Somebody may even donate a 
monthly or weekly prize for the best find, and 
if he does, I predict that he will open a new 
and exciting field of reading enjoyment for 
many people. This is a field which libraries 
alone can plow up, because only they own the 
large stocks of the kind of half- forgotten books 
which I have in mind. Moreover, no one can 
accuse a librarian of having an axe to grind. 
If he recommends a book to you, he cannot 
possibly be suspected of an ulterior motive. 

Perhaps this club idea is not as outlandish 
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as it sounds. There are such clubs in existence 
now, but so far as I know they are devoted 
to only one subject—Sherlock Holmes’ stories. 
London started it, and local chapters of the 
Baker Street Irregulars have since been estab- 
lished in many cities. Chicago has a chapter, 
of which I happen to be a member. We call 
ourselves “The Hounds of the Baskervilles.” 
In Baltimore they call themselves “The Six 
Napoleons,” and so on, all titles of Conan 
Doyle’s stories. This may sound a little silly 
to you, but I think the movement has a deeper 
significance. Perhaps it is a silent protest 
against modern detective fiction which is 
traveling a widely different path from that 
marked out by the classical pioneers. The 
old-timers believed in clean stories, and their 
heroes solved crimes by clever deduction. That 
made enjoyable reading. Nowadays this phase 
of fiction has become contaminated with sex, 
booze and slugging matches. A few days ago 
I talked to one modern mystery fiction writer, 
whose story I liked, except that I could not 
see why I had to read what kind of cocktails 
everyone, icluding the detective, imbibed, and 
how many each could hold. The cocktails, of 
course, had nothing whatever to do with the 
story. 

“I agree with you,” my friend said, “but the 
publishers insist on the booze angle. They say 
the public demands it.” 

I wonder. But of one thing I am sure. 
There never will be clubs to reread and dis- 
cuss those booze- and sex-drenched books sixty 
years from now, as they do with good detective 
fiction like that written by Conan Doyle. Out- 
dated? Of course they are out-dated. Sher- 
lock worked without fingerprints, scientific 
crime laboratories and such, and he got around 
in a horse and buggy. But is not Shakespeare 
outdated too? No, age has nothing to do 
with intrinsic values, and don’t let anybody 
tell you differently. 

I am aware, of course, that libraries do not 
create books, but only circulate them, and that 
they must circulate what the market provides. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that they would 
increase their circulation by trying to re- 
awaken love for good books of the past, be- 
cause it means tapping a source which, I 
believe, has heretofore been neglected. More- 
over, if the experiment should prove success- 
ful, it might serve as a guide to authors and 
publishers, both of whom wish to remain in 
harmony with public taste and, I feel certain, 
wish that it be kept at the highest possible 
level. 
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LITTLE, BROWN Notable Books for 1953 
(Selected by the American Library Association) 


LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
Edited by HOWARD M. JONES and WALTER B. RIDEOUT. 401 letters, most 
of which are printed for the first time. Illustrated. $6.00 


VERMONT TRADITION: the Biography of an Outlook on Life 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, The history and folklore of a distinctly 
American way of life. $5.00 


THE WILD PLACE 


By KATHRYN HULME. The efforts to rehabilitate more than 2,000,000 home- 
less in Germany after World War II. $3.75 


MARY LINCOLN: Biography of a Marriage 


By RUTH PAINTER RANDALL. A reappraisal of Mary Lincoln, based on new 
evidence, $5.75 


RUSSIAN ASSIGNMENT 
By LESLIE C. STEVENS, Vice Admiral, USN (Ret.). A U. S, naval attache in 
Moscow writes about his personal experiences with the Russian people. $5.75 


UNTIL VICTORY: Horace Mann and Mary Peabody 


By LOUISE HALL THARP. A dual biography of the famous educator and his 
wife. Illustrated. $5.00 


Outstanding Candidates for the list 
of Notable Books for 1954 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: THE ORDEAL 


By FRANK FREIDEL. The second volume of the “definitive” life of Roosevelt 
praised by all historians. $6.00 


THE HOLY CITY 


By ALBERT N. WILLIAMS. The pageant of thirty centuries in the life of 
Jerusalem. $6.00 


GOD’S COUNTRY AND MINE 
By JACQUES BARZUN. An affirmative, witty and penetrating profile of Amer- 
ica that answers our critics at home and abroad, $5.00 


THE MATING INSTINCT 
By LORUS J. MILNE and MARGERY J. MILNE. A fascinating science-for-the- 
layman book, telling about the sexual behavior of the animal world. 
Illustrated. $4.50 


DIALOGUES OF ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


By LUCIEN PRICE. An exciting presentation of the great philosopher's ideas 
in terms of his own brilliant conversations with the author. $5.00 


THE FREMANTLE DIARY 
Edited by WALTER LORD. The first new edition in 90 years of a Civil War 
classic, 4 
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Report of the Committee on Notable Books for 1953 


Public Libraries Division 


THE REPORT of the Division’s Committee on No- 
table Books for 1953, which is a regular project of 
the Committee, was presented to the ALA Council 
at the Midwinter Meeting by Jack Spear, president 
of the Division. 

The list, which has been issued annually since 
1944, was compiled by Mary E. Dollard, Head, 
Popular Library, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land, who was chairman of the committee. 

Selections were made with the assistance of staffs 
of 84 libraries of all sizes throughout the country, 
from books published in this country in 1953 for 
adult readers. 

Commenting on the list Mr. Spear said: 


“As in the past, this list has come into being 
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with the broad purpose in mind of providing recom- 
mendations for good reading from the books pub- 
lished in this year just past. Certainly other lists 
could have been prepared for other purposes but 
these titles are considered by public librarians to 
be genuinely meritorious in terms of literary excel- 
lence, factual correctness and in the sincerity and 
honesty of presentation. In addition, they represent 
well deserving contributions to literature, or out- 
standing useful titles to aid in individual growth, 
development and understanding.” 


Notable Books of 1953 


ANDERSON, SHERWOOD, Letters of Sherwood Ander- 
son; selected and edited with an introduction 
and notes by Howard Mumford Jones in asso- 
ciation with Walter B. Rideout, Little. 

A highly satisfactory selection of Anderson’s let- 
ters chosen to throw light on his methods and pur- 
poses as a literary craftsman. 


BARTLETT, VERNON, Struggle for Africa, Praeger. 

A clear, authoritative survey of today’s Africa, 
giving a constructive, impartial picture of that coun- 
try’s problems as a whole. 


BeLLow, Saut, The Adventures of Augie March, 
Viking. 

A modern picaresque novel in which the hero, 
in quest of a worthwhile fate, embarks on a variety 
of adventures, mostly unorthodox, in the U.S. and 
abroad. 


Brown, E. K., Willa Cather, a Critical Biography; 
completed by Leon Edel, Knopf. 
Sympathetic, illuminating, well-documented 
study of Willa Cather as artist and person. 


Catron, Bruce, A Stillness at Appomattox, Double- 
day. 
This final volume in a notable trilogy on the Civil 
War combines sound scholarship with dramatic nar- 
ration. 


CuuRCHILL, Winston, Triumph and Tragedy; the 
Second World War, vol. 6, Houghton-Mifflin. 
With this volume, which covers the decisive 
period from D-Day to July 1945, the author con- 
cludes his brilliant narrative of the Second World 
War. 


CuuTEe, MARCHETTE, Ben Jonson of Westminster, 
Dutton. 
A scholarly and sympathetic portrait of Jonson, 
etched against the background of his age. 
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Cousins, Norman, Who Speaks for Man?, Macmil- 
lan. 
An outstanding commentator on world affairs 
writes with clarity and sincerity of his belief in the 
need for world citizenship. 


CousTEav, Jacques & Dumas, FrepErIc, The Silent 
World, Harper. 
Captain Cousteau’s invention of the aqualung 
made possible the exciting undersea adventures 
which he describes in this fascinating book. 


Dean, Gorpon, Report on the Atom, Knopf. 

A realistic and sensible appraisal of the atomic 
energy program today by a former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


De Voto, BERNARD, ed., The Journals of Lewis and 
Clark, Houghton Mifflin. 
A compact, comparatively brief version of the 
classic seven-volume journals, edited by one of the 
ablest interpreters of our western history. 


Durant, Witu1aM, The Renaissance; the story of 
civilization, part 5. Simon and Schuster. 

Mr. Durant’s able pen finds rich materials in the 
brilliant period of Italian Renaissance history for 
another volume of his highly readable story of civili- 
zation. 


FisHeR, DorotHy CANFIELD, Vermont Tradition: 
the biography of an outlook on life, Little. 
This warm and affectionate tribute, revealing the 
individuality of the author’s native state, is regional 
history at its best. 


FLorinsky, MIcHAEL, Russia: A History and an In- 
terpretation, 2 vols., Macmillan. 
The best history of Russia in English to date, by 
a distinguished Russian scholar now teaching at 
Columbia University. 
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Books from the Rocky Mountains 
NEW CAXTON TITLES FOR SPRING 


BIOGRAPHY 
LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen Marek, E. L. Guirey and H. C. Nixon. This book traces the 


experiences of a group of prisoners of war in the Japanese prison camps of Umeda and Tsuruga. 
Even in privation they found time for laughter, until, finally, through sheer courage and ingenuity, 
they triumphed over their captors long before their liberation. 257 pages, large 12mo, 22 blk 
and white ils, mostly from rare photographs. May 15, 1954; $5.00 


THESE MEN MY FRIENDS by George Stewart. A series of recollections of World War II and 
the beginning of peace, by a writer who traveled into almost every corner of the globe during 
the war years. The author’s perception and deep sympathy toward all people lend color and 
warmth to these tales of travel and traveling companions on roads and air lanes throughout the 
world. 400 pages, large 12mo. Ready $6.00 


ECONOMICS 
THE ART OF CONTRARY THINKING by Humphrey B. Neill. Throughout his active business 


life Humphrey B. Neill has observed, researched, and recorded data from which he developed 
the Theory of Contrary Opinion. This he now expounds in his newest book, THE ART OF 
CONTRARY THINKING. 112 pages, large 12mo, paper bound. Ready $1.00 


JUVENILE 
THE LOST BIRTHDAY by Else Fagrell. A story of the Australian bush country in which two 
little girls wander away from a sheep station and are lost on their joint birthday. Found by a 
faithful sheep dog, it is only after the lost birthday is remembered that the long-awaited party can 


proceed, Illustrated by Julie K. Howard. 125 pages, large 12mo, 6 blk and white ils. & spots. 
March 20, 1954; $3.50 


THE WINGS OF DR. SMIDGE by Rose Philbrook. Smidge, the shoemaker, innocently enjoyed 
his hobbies—circuses and science—until he won a house at Pamelot, two thousand miles from 
home. There the townspeople decided him “queer”—and dangerous when he terrified them one 
morning by flying around on a bird they did not believe existed. A completely charming book 
for children which adults can enjoy. Illustrated by Jim Bolen. Approx. 150 pages, 8vo, illustrated, 
with 26 full page illustrations and many spots from drawings. June 10, 1954; $3.50 


HORSES ARE FOR WARRIORS by William E. Sanderson. The adventures of Lame Wolf, the 
courageous and crafty youngest warrior of the Nez Perce who brings about the adoption of the 
horse by his tribe. He dares the ridicule of his village to bring them their greatest wealth—the 
ancestor of our spectacular Appaloosas of today. 184 pages, large 12 mo, 15 blk and white, 1 
color, by Pers Crowell. April 15, 1954; $3.50 
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HEILBRONER, RosBert, The Worldly Philosophers, 
Simon and Schuster. 
An introduction to the great economic thinkers 
and their doctrines, presenting the subject in an 
objective, unbiased, thought-provoking manner. 


Herzoc, Maurice, Annapurna; first conquest of an 

8000 meter peak; Dutton. The ascent of one 
of the highest mountains ever climbed by man; 
achieved with suffering, skill and indomitable cour- 
age. Thrillingly told. 


HicHet, Gi.Bert, People, Places and Books, Ox- 
ford. 


A vivid collection of the author’s lively and liter- 
ate radio talks about books and reading. 


HoL”MEs, OLIVER W. & Lask1, Haroip, Holmes- 
Laski Letters: the correspondence of Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Harold J. Laski, edited by Mark 
De Wolfe Howe, with a foreward by Felix 
Frankfurter, 2 Vols., Harvard University Press. 

This unique exchange of letters between the bril- 
liant young social reformer and the wise, elderly 
skeptic is full of witty and pertinent comment on 
men and affairs. 


HuwMe_, Katuryn, The Wild Place, Little. 

A deeply moving, first-hand account of life in a 
Polish DP camp in Germany, by an UNRRA em- 
ployee. 

Ickes, Harotp, The Secret Diary of Harold Ickes: 
the first thousand days, 1933-1936, Simon and 
Schuster. 

A humanly interesting and historically important 
record of the early days of the New Deal as recorded 
daily by FDR’s blunt, explosive Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Jones, Ernest, The Life and 
work of Sigmund Freud; 
vol. 1, the formative years 
and the great discoveries, 
1856-1900, Basic Books. 

The first of a proposed three- 
volume definitive biography, 
well-documented and based on 
much previously unpublished 
material. 


Kirk, RussELL, The Conserva- 
tive Mind, from Burke to 
Santayana, Regnery. 

A brilliant and enlightening 
study of conservative thought in 
politics, religion, philosophy and 
literature from 1790 to 1952. 





Norton 


KOUWENHOVEN, JOHN, The Co- 
lumbia Historical Portrait of 
New York, Doubleday. 

Published in commemoration 
of Columbia’s second centennial and New York’s 
third, this beautiful volume contains over 900 illus- 
trations of New York City, chronologically arranged 
with descriptive material. 


Illustration from 
Period Piece 
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From The Voices of 
Silence 





DOUBLEDAY 


Lamminc, GeorcE, In the Castle of My Skin, Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

A young West Indian writes, in moving and melo- 
dious prose, an autobiographical novel which pre- 
sents the problems facing young Negroes every- 
where. 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH, The History of Chris- 
tianity, Harper. 
A well-rounded summary of the entire history of 
Christianity in all its phases. 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, Collected works, 8 vois. edited 
by Roy P. Basler, The Abraham Lincoln As- 
sociation, Rutgers University Press. 

An all inclusive collection of the writings and 
speeches of Lincoln, containing many new and im- 
portant items, published after vast research over a 
period of years. 


LinpBERGH, CHares A., The Spirit of St. Louis, 
Scribner. 

Beautifully and sensitively written account of the 
author’s epic flight from New York to Paris in 1927 
and of the incidents that led to the fulfillment of a 
young aviator’s dream. 


Maraux, ANpRE, The Voices of Silence, Double- 
day. 
An important contribution to art history by a 
major voice in the literary world. 


MarirTaIN, JACQuES, Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry, Pantheon. 
Some of today’s finest writing on the interrela- 
tion of poetry and the arts; by the distinguished 
French artist-philosopher. 


Maurois, ANDRE, Lelia, the Life of George Sand, 
Harper. 
Written with deep psychological insight, this ex- 
pert and sympathetic biography of a dynamic 
French novelist is also a lively picture of her times. 


May, Rotto, Man’s Search for Himself, Norton. 
A sensitive study of modern man written by a 

psychotherapist who believes that modern man, 

lacking goals, suffers from a sense of futility. 


Meics, CorNe.i, ed., A Critical History of Chil- 
dren’s Literature; a survey of children’s books 
in English from earliest times to the present, 
Macmillan. 

A genuine contribution in its field; of special in- 
terest to parents, teachers and librarians. 
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“Fascinating...majestic...illuminating..." * 
The first great study of the German generals’ rise to 

supreme power and fatal surrender to Hitler — 
of their future and ours . 
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829 pages, 

24 pages of photographs, 
appendices, 
bibliography, index 


$12.00 
at your bookstore 





Another fine book from ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 





THE GERMAN ARMY IN POLITICS, 1918-1945 


By JOHN WHEELER-BENNETT 


“Probably the most important single historical 
work on modern Germany.” — HANSON BALDWIN 
on the front page of the N. Y. Times Book Review 


“Those who now... defend the German 
generals for their opposition to Hitler in 1944 
would do well to read this record of their 
infamy in 1932-34 . . . Those who attack them 
as patrons of Nazism should read of their tragic 
atonement for that crime . . . In all the literature 
about the Weimar Republic and the Nazis there 
has been nothing like this book.” 


— HUGH TREVOR-ROPER, The London Times.*® 


“Masterfully organized, painstakingly docu- 
mented, and brilliantly written . . . The story 
unfolds with the grandeur of an epic.” 

— ERNEST S. PISKO, Christian Science Monitor 


“A study whose bearing on today’s problems is 
unmistakeable.”—MARK WATSON, Baltimore Sun 


Just chosen one of the 25 outstanding books 
of 1953 by the American Library Association. 
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MICHENER, JAMES, The Bridges at Toko-ri, Random. 

A vividly told short novel of the war in Korea 
with brilliant descriptions of jet flying and aircraft 
carrier operations. 


Paton, ALAN, Too Late the Phalarope, Scribner. 

In lyrical, poetic prose, the story of Pieter Van 
Vlaanderen unfolds—his great goodness, his secret 
despair, his fall from grace, and his final salvation. 


RANDALL, Rutu, Mary Lincoln: Biography of a 
Marriage, Little. 

Based on a thorough study of both old and new 
Lincoln material, this sympathetic biography gives 
a new perspective on Mary Todd and Abraham 
Lincoln. 


RAVERAT, GWENDOLEN, Period Piece, Norton. 

Childhood in Cambridge, 1895-1905, is charm- 
ingly portrayed in this volume of reminiscences by 
the granddaughter of Charles Darwin. 


RicuTer, Conrap, The Light in the Forest, Knopf. 

This brief, beautifully written novel of pioneer 
America reveals the growth of a boy’s spirit with 
its longing for liberty and freedom. 


RoMMEL, Erwin, The Rommel Papers, ed. by B. H. 
Liddell Hart, Harcourt. 
An account of Rommel’s part in World War II, 
rich in military information and insight into the 
character of the author. 


Ruccues, ELEANOR, Prince of Players: Edwin Booth, 
Norton. 
An engrossing and perceptive biography of the 
great American actor, against the background of his 
times. 


SaNpBuRG, Cari, Always the Young Strangers, 
Harcourt. 
Memorable American autobiography by the well- 
loved poet and biographer, recapturing the atmos- 
phere of the prairie home of his youth. 


From A Pail 
of Oysters 





PuTNaM 


SNEIDER, VERN, A Pail of Oysters, Putnam. 

The heart-warming, heart-rending story of three 
courageous young Formosans caught in the treach- 
erous web of present day politics on that unhappy 
island. 


STEVENS, Leste, Russian Assignment, Little. 

This vivid and absorbing personal record, by an 
American embassy attaché in Moscow, is a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of Russia today. 
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MEvKICH- BLESSING 


Tuarp, Louise, Until Victory: Horace Mann and 
Mary Peabody, Little. 
Readers of “The Peabody Sisters” will enjoy this 
excellent biography of one of them and of her hus- 
band, the famous 19th century American educator. 


THoMas, DyLan, Collected Poems, 1934-1953, New 
Directions. 
An especially worthwhile collection of verse by 
the talented Welsh poet. 


Totstoy, ALExaNpRA, Tolstoy: A Life of My 
Father, Harper. 
An intimate portrait of the great Russian novelist 
by his youngest daughter, showing him to be a 
thinker and idealist as well as a writer. 


Uris, Leon, Battle Cry, Putnam. 
A superb story of a Marine regiment in the 
Pacific theater during World War II. 


WECcHSLER, JAMEs, The Age of Suspicion, Random. 

Case history of a journalist, in search of a truly 
liberal political philosophy, which points out both 
the dangers of Communism and of so-called Mc- 
Carthyism in America. 


WHEELER-BENNETT, JOHN W., The Nemesis of 
Power: The German army in politics, 1918- 
1945, St. Martin’s Press. 

A study of Germany’s military-dominated poli- 
tics, pointing out historical proof of the danger in- 
herent in German re-armament today. 


WuitE, THEopore, Fire in the Ashes: Europe in 
mid-century, Sloane. 
A challenging book which reviews the state of 
Europe today and calls for a reaffirmation of Ameri- 
can ideals in our world responsibilities. 


Wricut, Franx L., The Future of Architecture, 
Horizon Press. 
Past and present as well as future of architec- 
ture, as seen by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


YounG, JEFFERSON, A Good Man, Bobbs-Merrill. 

A memorable first novel about a Negro tenant 
farmer’s struggle for dignity in an off-corner of the 
fast changing South. 


Plan now to attend the Twin Cities 


Conference, June 20-26 
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A new pinnacle is reached! 


Chosen by the librarians of the coun- 
try as Notable Books of the 1953 
publishing year— 


ANNAPURNA 


By Maurice HERZOG 


“The most beautiful chapter in 
mountain literature that I know.” 
—N.Y. Times. Young and old 
alike are thrilled by this inspiring 
story of the epic struggle to con- 
quer a 26,493 foot mountain. 


Magnificent photographs. $5.00 


BEN JONSON 
OF WESTMINSTER 


By MARCHETTE CHUTE 


Author of Shakespeare of London and 


Geoffrey Chaucer of England 
A rich biography of the lusty 
Elizabethan who created such 
theatre masterpieces as Volpone 
and The Alchemist. $5.00 


102 Years of Creative Publishing 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
New York 10 














/ 
no ta-ble, I. a. Worthy of 


note; remarkable; distinguished. 
II. n. One who or that which is 
worthy of note, distinguished or 
eminent. 


no ta-ble 


STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA, by Vernon 
Bartlett. An ALA notable book of the year. 
A masterful account of the vast range of 
Africa’s problems—from Mau Mau and 
“apartheid” to the managerial revolution— 
told by one of the world’s great reporters. 
Joint History Book Club selection for April. 


“Striking . . . full of windows into Africa,” 

Saturday Review. $4.00 
/ 

no ta-ble 


FROM LENIN TO MALENKOY, by, 
Hugh Seton-Watson. The first full-dress his- 
tory of communism as a world-wide move- 
ment. History Book Club selection. “His 
analysis of social factors that favor or hinder 
communist movements is brilliant ...a 
remarkable achievement ... an outstanding 
book of the year,” New York Times. $6.00 


no ta-ble 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GEN- 
ERAL STAFF, 1675-1945, by Walter Goer- 
litz. An absorbing study of military history 
and the men who shaped it—from von 
Clausewitz to Rommel—and, in so doing, 
shook the world. A History Book Club selec- 
tion. Cited by Combat Forces Journal as 
one of the books which have made “the 
most distinguished contribution to military 
literature during 1953.” $7.50 


BOOKS THAT MATTER 
published by 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, INC. 


105 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





IN OcrosBerR this column stated that President 
Ludington and Mr. Clift were working out a plan 
which would provide a Headquarters liaison staff 


member for each ALA board and committee. 
These appointments are listed below. Names of 
joint committees are preceded by an asterisk (*). 


* Adult Education Association and ALA: Grace T. 
Stevenson 

Acquisition of Library 
David H. Clift 

Adult Education Board: 
assisted by Violet Myer 

Archives and Libraries: Helen T. Geer 

Audio-Visual Board: Grace T. Stevenson, assisted 
by Violet Myer 

Awards: David H. Clift, assisted by Mari Sabusawa 

Bibliography: David H. Clift, assisted by Chase 
Dane 

Blind, Work with: Patricia Kenny 

Boards and Committees: David H. Clift, and 
Grace T. Stevenson 

Book Acquisitions: David H. Clift 

Bookbinding: Helen T. Geer 

Budget: David H. Clift, and Leo Weins 

Buildings: Helen T. Geer 

*Canadian Library Association and ALA: Grace 
T. Stevenson 

Citation of Trustees, Jury on: S. Janice Kee 

Committee Appointments: David H. Clift, and 
Grace T. Stevenson 

Constitution and Bylaws: Cora M. Beatty, assisted 
by David H. Clift 

Council Credentials: Cora M. Beatty 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award: Mildred L. 
Batchelder, Rachel W. DeAngelo and Anita 
M. Hostetter 

Editorial: Pauline S. Love 

Education for Librarianship, Board of: Anita M. 
Hostetter 

Election: Cora M. Beatty 

Federal Relations: Julia D. Bennett, assisted by 
David H. Clift 

Federal-State Relations, Special Committee on: 
David H. Clift, assisted by Julia D. Bennett 

Finance: David H. Clift, and Leo Weins 

Friends of Libraries: S. Janice Kee, Assisted by 
Grace T. Stevenson 

*Government Publications: Julia D. Bennett 

Grolier Award, Committee on: Mildred L. 
Batchelder, and Rachael W. DeAngelo 

*Guide to Comparative Literature and Intercul- 
tural Relations: David H. Clift, assisted by 
Pauline S. Love 

Institution Libraries: Julia Pavloft 


Materials, Board on: 


Grace T. Stevenson, 
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Insurance for Libraries: Helen T. Geer 

Intellectual Freedom: David H. Clift, assisted by 
Mildred L. Batchelder 

Intercultural Action: Grace T. Stevenson, assisted 
by Mari Sabusawa 

International Relations Board: David H. Clift, 
assisted by Anita M. Hostetter (For exchange 
of librarians and- with fellowships and other 
grants for study by foreign librarians in this 
country and by American librarians in other 
countries.) 

*Library Binding Institute and ALA: Helen T. 
Geer 

Library Equipment and Appliances: Helen T. 
Geer, assisted by A. L. Remley 

Library Legislation: S. Janice Kee 

Library Service to Labor Groups: Grace T. 
Stevenson, with S. Janice Kee 

*Library Work as a Career: Anita M. Hostetter, 
assisted by Hannah Hunt 

Membership: Cora M. Beatty, assisted by Beryl 
Hoyt 

*Microcard: Arthur Hamlin 

*NEA-ALA: Mildred L. Batchelder 

Nominating: Cora M. Beatty 

Oberly Memorial Fund: Arthur T. Hamlin 

Out-of-Print Books: David H. Clift 

Personnel Administration, Board on: Hazel B. 
Timmerman 

Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying 
Methods: Samray Smith 

Program: David H. Clift, and Grace T. Stevenson 

Projected Books: Grace T. Stevenson 

Public Documents: Julia D. Bennett 

Public Relations: Len Arnold, assisted by Earle 
Steinmetz 

Relations with Business Groups: Grace T. 
Stevenson, with S. Janice Kee 

Relations with Publishers: David H. Clift, assisted 
by Arthur T. Hamlin 

Relations with Subscription Books Publishers: 
Ransom L. Richardson 

Resolutions: Cora M. Beatty 

Resources of American Libraries, Board on: 
Arthur T. Hamlin 

*Rural Sociological Society and ALA: Grace T. 
Stevenson, with S. Janice Kee 

State Legislative Action: S. Janice Kee 

State Library Agencies; Study of: Grace T. 
Stevenson, with S. Janice Kee 

Statistics: Hazel B. Timmerman 

Subscription Books: Pauline S. Love, assisted by 
Beryl Hoyt 

*Union List of Serials: David H. Clift 
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SPECIALIZATION (from page 133) 


1. At the present time and in the forese eable 
future, no more than one calendar year will 
be available beyond the bachelor’s degree 
for the basic professional training. 
The undergraduate programs of students 
who will eventually enter library schools 
are not directly controlled by the library 
schools. While the opportunity for an 
increasing amount of guidance and sug- 
gestion concerning undergraduate programs 
is provided under the new organization of 
library education, it is still not complete 
or comprehensive. 

3. Students in library schools do not, and 
for the most part, cannot have clear and 
specific professional goals. 

4. For the past several years and for an 
indefinite future period, librarianship has 
failed to attract sufficient qualified appli- 
cants, especially those with extensive train- 
ing in science and technology, to insure a 
balanced and orderly progression of new 
talent into librariz anship each year. Obvi- 
ously, the inducements would need to be 
unusually attractive to cause superior young 
men and women to leave the vocation of 
their first choice and in which they have 
every reason to be successful. 


° 


The Board of Education for Librarianship is 
watching with interest several current move- 
ments. The first of these stems from the 
workshop held at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School last surmmer on the 
core of education for librarianship. This con- 
ference synthesized the thinking and work of 
the past decade and resulted in a clear, if not 
yet completely detailed, definition of the basic 
skills, information, attitudes, and ideas con- 
stituting the irreducible minimum in every 
library school student’s preparation. A second 
important movement is the work of the Joint 
Committee on Library Education of the Council 


American College Bureau 


UN IVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
request us to recommendations for head 


librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 


THE American College Bureau operates in all 


divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
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of National Library Associations and its sub- 
committee on Special Library Education, which 
is working for a clear and detailed statement 
of the requirements of the various subject 
specialities in librarianship and has recently 
made available detailed curriculum recommen- 
dations for seven major areas. A third promis- 
ing movement has to do with cooperative pro- 
grams between library schools and other pro- 
fessional schools, as at the University of Chi- 
cago, Florida State University and the one 
proposed at Western Reserve Univ ersity. The 
fourth movement has to do with the increasing 
interest in internship as a definite part of prep- 
aration for librarianship. Successful intern pro- 
grams have already been established by the 
Library of Congress and a few other libraries, 
have been used successfully for the concluding 
preparation of several medical librarians, and 
are being seriously considered by the University 
of Texas Graduate School of Library Science as 
a constituent part of its regular program. 

It is apparent that in various ways the library 
schools are attempting to solve the important 
problem of specialization in the basic profes- 
sional program and are making considerable 
progress. 


STURGIS 


NEW 1954 
VACATION READING 
MATERIAL AIDS CATALOG 


Most Complete Ever Published 


If your copy does not reach you by 
March 15 


Advise 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 


Box 552 
Sturgis, Mich. 





ALA BULLETIN 





DY | 


MeL Cost 





Save over $1.00 
on every book! 


. - by reinforcing publishers’ bindings 
for a few cents each—the Bro-Dart Way! 


What good is a binding once the pages are 
worn out? Publishers’ bindings of juveniles, 
reinforced the BRO-DART WAY, will last as 
long as the inside pages, and save you money 
to purchase additional books. 


Write for “Reinforcing versus Pre-binding” 
(which shows how you can buy 50% additional books with 
the same money.) 


Dd’) bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


6S EAST ALPINE STREET +. NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 








with STOR-MOR book drawers 


x These smooth-operating, space-saving 


drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 





= Store TWICE as many books % 
: in your present floor space 


KR TROIS RS 


steel shelving, or by making complete § 
installation for new buildings. Drawers & 


are adjustable and freely interchangeable 
with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you s 


how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 


Drawers can substantially increase your 


storage space. Write for a copy today. 


* Trade Mark 
W.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING + MULTI-TIER 


ROOD 
OS 
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BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION + BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES ; 





é 
Bere nee : es : a aces ral WEEK 
SAMPLE COPY OF NOW ' 
tee i 1441 CLEVELAND AVE, 
i CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Name oJ ae i 
| 6ffow.. Now... Now... : 
Street____ eae ence : 
City tes ules oa Serving America’s schools since 1938 : 





Current events are 
portrayed dramati- 
cally and reported un- 
biasedly by NOW! 
Full-color world maps 
and monthly special 
editions feature this 
weekly 38-by-25 inch 
display publication! 


PR is Ntiditle Tot 


, | 







Considered collector's é 
items by many, NOW's ’ 
vivid special editions are 4 
a regular feature at the 

regular subscription price 

—38 cents a week! 


NOW, a multiple-use educative publication, offers library patrons an ever- 
changing digest of ‘significant news. It provides librarians an attention- 
getter to stimulate book circulation! 

Display NOW near books related in subject matter to NOW's reportorial 


material. Use NOW as the focal point around which to post notices of 
coming meetings, features of specific books, or special library services! 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 


“IF 1 couLD choose the time in history when I 
would most of all wish to be a librarian, I would 
this year and this month and this day in 
which to begin. For the times in which we live 
offer opportunities and challenges that many a 
generation of librarians missed”—so starts David 
Clift’s challenging article, “Opportunities Ahead” 
in the Library Journal for January 1. Veteran li- 
brarians and recent library school graduates will 
want to read this inspirational article by ALA’s 
Executive Secretary. 

OTHER CHALLENGES in our profession have been 
brought out in a publication of the Florida State 
University, entitled “Challenges to Librarianship,” 
(Study No. 12). Edited by Louis Shores, this 
compilation of ide public lectures given at the 
University by Lacy, Evans, Rider, Brown, Dale, 


choose 





Henne, Wilson, and Shirley—all specialists in their 
particular field—is worth reading and studying. 
Do YOU KNOW the diffe erences between censor- 


ship and selection? Lester Asheim has set them 
down again (first printed in WLB for September) 
in “Library Book Selection in a Democracy” in 
Michigan Librarian for December, an address 
given before the MLA meeting in Oct. 

TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIANS will be interested in 
the informative article by F. H. Chase, who was 
recently awarded the Trustee Citation by the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, entitled “Who Should 
Direct a Public Library” in California Librarian 
for December. (Subscriptions available to non- 
members $2.00 from Mrs. Edna Yelland, 829 Cov- 
entry Rd., Berkeley.) 

Tue First Library Service Paper from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, De partment of Library Sci- 
ence, “Public Libraries in Kentucky Today: A 
Brief hewn by cee K. Martin. Information as 
to dates of founding, sources of support, income, 
personnel and book collections of the 84 public 
libraries is given. Available free from the Head 
of the Dept. of Lib. Science, U. of Ky., Lexington. 

THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY Association has issued an 
organization manual—one of the few in existence— 
as the December issue of the ILA Record. 

THe suByeEcT of series books for children is an 
important problem today. The December Bulletin 
of the New Hi: oe Free Public Library Com- 
mission and State Library in Concord includes an 
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Challenges 
Trusteeship 
Dewey Again 





article and list of worth-while individual titles in 


series. It is called “A Consideration of Series 
Books.” 

THOMAS WEBB, JjR., director of the University 
of Wisconsin Press, points out in “Microcards and 
Their Uses in Scholarly Publishing” in Publisher's 
Weekly for January 2, uses for microcards in this 
type of publishing, especially in conjunction with 
or as supplements to conventionally printed ma- 


terial. 


WHAT DOES LARGER units of library service 
actually mean? Bertha Rosche, librarian of the 
Skokie, Ill. Public Library has written a simple 


explanation in “Larger Units of Library Service” 
in Illinois Libraries for December. 

WATCH FOR RAY ERBES portfolio on planning 
school library quarters to be published in Nation's 
Schools for April (out in March). 

COOPERATION WAS AMONG the topics discussed 
at the Mountain Plains Library Association meeting 
last October. Ralph Esterquest spoke of the broad 
aspects in “Cooperative Ownership and Use of 
Books” and Flora Belle Ludington of the funda- 
mentals in “Essentials of Cooperation.” Their 
speeches were printed in the Oct.-Dec. South 
Dakota Library Bulletin. 

Two PAPERS PRESENTED at the ALA Div. of 
Cataloging and Classification meeting on the 
Decimal Classification were published in the Jour- 
nal of Cataloging and Classification for po: 
Pauline Seely discusses “Relocations in Edition 15 
and Criteria for Edition 16” and Maud Moseley, 
“Reduced Schedules in Edition 15 and Criteria for 
Edition 16.” 

THE NEW JERSEY PUBLIC and School Library 
Services Bureau has issued a supplement to their 
Standards compilation (see FYI for January). 
This includes material from California, Maryland, 
New York and Wisconsin and is available free from 
the Bureau in Trenton. 

Ray swank’s keynote address at the ALA 
Audio-Visual Workshop last June, “Sight and 
Sound in the World of Books,” is now included 
in Educational Screen for December (see also LJ 
for Sept. 15 and the official proceedings of the 
Workshop). 

Don’r Miss the humorous sketch by Richard 
Armour on “How to Burn a Book” printed in the 
California Librarian for December. After a dis- 
cussion of instructions on book burning, the author 


suggests “author- burning” as the next step and 
thinks that “it may be the greatest thing since 
Gutenberg.” 
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Catalogue of 


DESIGNER CRAFTSMEN 
U.S.A. 1953 EXHIBITION 


A complete reference on the most 
important American craft exhibition 
ever held. Sponsored by ten na- 


iis a tional museums. 72 pages—Over 
ee 100 illustrations. 
LOOKS Easy . . . IS Easy! 


BOOK-AID* Embossed Cloth Tape, Py- : 
roxylin coated, is formulated especially for Olmsted and Edward J. Wormley. 
book repair. Handy illustrated INSTRUC- A stimulating foreword by Dorothy 
TION BOOK sent with every order shows Giles. ' , ; 
the easy BRO-DART way to beautify any 
book . . . make older books as good as new 

. save rebinding costs. Try it and see! 
*Trade Mark. 


Write for 1954 Bro-Dart Catalog 


De bro-dears 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


6S EAST ALPINE STREET *© NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 





Covering text by Margret Craver, 
Michele Murphy, Anna Wetherill 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY LIBRARY 
REFERENCE SHELF. 


$1.00 plus 20¢ postage 


Address: 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N.Y. 








Spiritual pioneers’ lives in a new series for teens 











HEROES 


ea, 


ae OT ae 


QUEEN ESTHER, Star in Judea’s Crown 


» OF GOD LAURA LONG 
3 fp In this new series The unforgettable romance of a girl who stole a forbidden 
S Mt successful popular look at a king—became his wife—and dared to reveal her 
- . oh writers portray true identity to save her people from destruction. $2.00 
° the pioneers 
~ o oO 
Py | i whose colorful § JEREMIAH, Prophet of Disaster 
a dramatic lives are 

- landmarks on VIRGINIA GREENE MILLIKIN 

- man's upward ; 
a & road to greater The dramatic story of a man who renounces personal 
 ” oth atti faith. The human happiness and popularity to his prophetic mission. His 


name a by-word of pessimism, Jeremiah emerges here as a 
figure of dauntless hope. $2.00 


PAUL, The World’s First Missionary 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


First Three Books story of our re- 
ligious heritage, told in a way that 
cannot fail to fascinate and inspire teen 
boys and girls. 

Peter, David, the Whitmans, Luke, 
Luther, Joshua, Solomon, Tyndale, Wy- 


cliffe are among the many subjects 
planned for the series. Each volume is 
carefully checked in manuscript by re- 
ligious scholars. Here are the first three 
titles, just published. 


Follow Paul through his perilous missionary journeys. Ad- 
mire his loyalty and courage as he spreads the Gospel of 
Jesus despite threats, violence, treachery—until his final 
martyrdom. $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 291 Broadway, New York City 7 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


Ce a a 





SUMMER READING CLUBS are just around the 
corner, so now is a good time to start thinking about 
posters, ideas, props and other aids. Youll find 
a fine selection, including posters, diplomas, charts, 
and plywood insignia, at Library Products, Inc., 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Posters to stimulate year-round reading are the 
product of Haddon Wood Ivins, 56 Earl St., Newark 
5, N.J. 


Music LIBRARIANS are missing something if they 
haven’t been reading The Long Player, a catalog 
of new and standard long players. Record listings 
are interspersed with some editorial commentary 
and interesting advertisements. You can get your 
free copy, together with an offer of a 30% educa- 
tional discount from Benjamin Rosen, of Sam 
Goody, 235 W. 49th St., New York 19. 


Two sURE TRAFFIC STOPPERS—colored maps and 
interesting pictures—will help you increase circula- 
tion, bring new customers into the library, and let 
your city know that the public library is an alert and 
vital part of the community. You can get these 
traffic stoppers, published weekly, with a subscrip- 
tion to NOW, a news display service. Space pre- 
vents a full description here, but we believe that 
NOW is one of the attributes of every public re- 
lations program; write for full information to: R. 
W. Scott, News Map of the Week, Inc., 1441 Cleve- 
land Ave., Chicago 10. Subscription price, $19.75 


per year. 


BETTER LIGHTING, high insulation value, ease in 
maintenance, low surface condensation and econ- 
omy are claimed by glass blocks as a building ma- 
terial. Different types of blocks are used for north 
and south exposures and for different eye levels. 
Glass blocks may be your answer for a practical 
modernization program, building an addition, or 
planning an eye-appealing new building. Ask for 
“P C Glass Blocks” from Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


A HOSPITAL BOOK TRUCK with an inclined book 
rack that permits the patient to see the books by 
merely turning his head may be of interest to hos- 
pital librarians. The inclined book rack provides 
space for an unusually large number of books while 
two shelves in the rear hold papers and magazines. 
Chief feature for easy handling is a rubber-tired 
swivel wheel and a conveniently located push 
handle. Price $117.40 from Library Efficiency 
Corp., 36 W. 20th St., New York 1. 
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Bro-DakT ANNOUNCES (1) the opening of a west 
coast branch at 3327 Motor Ave., Los Angeles for 
better service to the many libraries in the west (2) 
a new policy of accepting small orders (under 
$5.00) when accompanied by remittance. Both of 
these announcements reveal that Bro-Dart is trying 
to keep prices at a minimum by cutting overhead, 
in addition to speeding delivery to you. Also, their 
new 1954 catalog is now out—write to Bro-Dart 
Industries, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N.]. 


ADVERTISE LIBRARY SERVICES with five-color post 
cards and let everyone in your community know that 
they have a wide-awake source of information or 
recreation available. 
Post cards can be at- 
tractively printed in five 
colors on one run with a 
new spirit process 
printer which uses no 
stencils or inks. Write, 
type, or draw your mes- -s 
sage on master paper, transfer with the spirit 
solution; clear masala and accurate register 
are claimed. Ask about Post-Master; the address 
is Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minne- 
apolis 16. 





A NEW, FULLY-UPHOLSTERED folding chair features 
a seat of spring-arch construction, covered with 
washable DuPont “Starfrost,” which is comparable 
in comfort to fine theatre and auditorium seats. 
Rugged frame construction consists of 20-gauge tri- 
angular steel tubing. Tread-rubber shoes prevent 
slipping or marring. Metal parts are corrosion- 
resistant Bonderized covered with two coats of 
enamel. Write to Dept. 183, American Seating Co., 
901 Broadway N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich., for 
complete information and prices. 


NEw BUILDINGs or additions requiring controlled 
humidity rooms will profit by the use of Foamglas, 
a vapor barrier with high insulating value which 
cannot transmit fire to inflammable materials. It 
requires no structural reinforcement due to weight. 
Write to Pittsburgh Corning Corp., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., for more information. 


Hor AND STUFFY every summer? An exhaust 
fan that draws fresh air through open windows is 
the modern answer to the inefficient table fan or 
the expensive air-conditioning system. Newberry 
Library tried one, added seven more. You can get 
more information from the Power Fan Manufactur- 
ers Association, 2300 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14. 
Ohio. 
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AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 


Deluxe Limited Editions 
FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 


Write for List 





Why Pay More? 


. when you can get quality products at 
lowest cost... by ordering from Bro-Dart. 
For example, check your 1954 Bro-Dart 
Catalog and see how much you save on the 









WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


sb 







following items: 





At : 
F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NEW BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 
Over 60 Pages—3500 Titles—Now Ready 
Mailed Free on Request 
Also 50 other Free Catalogs issued. Many 
“out of print” titles. An opportunity and sav- 

ings for your Library. 
f) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Y COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 





74.L 74.4 Notable Books for 1953 


Triumph and Tragedy 
by Winston S, Churchill 
Climax to the magnificent The Second 
World War, winner of the Nobel Prize 
and the Carey-Thomas Award, and “an 
even more impressive and intriguing 
story than its immediate predecessors.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


$6.00 Pa 


The Journals of 
« 
Lewis and Clark 

BRO-DART INDUSTRIES edited by Bernard DeVoto 
Library Service Division éxy “~ f il ‘ ‘dh alates 

65 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. par Oo ine immortal odysseys . . s 
brilliantly edited for modern readers.’ 
(N. Y. Times) The extraordinary first- 





[] Please send new Bro-Dart Catalog 


Library Beynon set 83 VaR Tee: “os hand account of the earliest crossing of 
Address . — ere _— the U. S. 
Your Name & Title ...... SA ett Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 
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EDUCATION (from page 1!30) 

entific research and its industrial applications, 
one must first look, however briefly, at the 
major changes which have taken place in 
librari< unship_ itself and in the world of scholar- 
ship which it purports to serve. Some of these 
changes have already been suggested at the 
beginning of this discussion. 

The tremendous growth in the magnitude 
and complexity of recorded information and the 
increasing diversity to which this information is 
put is probably the most conspicuous contem- 
porary trend. Graphic records are no longer 
dominantly comprehensive and synthetic but 
highly specialize -d and analytic, and no longer 
can one document be : safely substituted for an- 
other. The modern scientist must often have 
recourse to one, and to only one, document, 
and no other will suffice to meet his needs. Yet, 
at the same time he may need to draw upon the 
theories, methods, or findings of several related 
subject fields and for these he must depend 
upon a pyramid of bibliographic services which 
synthesize the work of other fields at various 
levels, from the comprehensive index to the 
highly selective bibliographic essay. Thus 
librarians are being forced to rely increasingly 
upon a variety of forms of inter- library and 
inter-bibliographic cooperation. 

The printed book, or codex, is no longer the 
librarian’s major stock-in-trade. The advent of 
the journal as an important medium of com- 
munication has already necessitated drastic 
changes in the methods of library organization; 
but the rise to importance of the research 
report, the increasing flood of near-print ma- 
terial, the growing body of work-sheets and 
other manuscript materials, the problems posed 
by ephemera which may be of the utmost im- 
porti ince one day and of little or no value the 
next, and the demands imposed by “security” 
regulations, all have had their impact on the 
pattern of library oper: ations. 

That schol: arship is now a cooperative, rather 
than an individual, activity has already been 
emphasized, but perhaps of equal importance 
is the fact that this scholarship is no longer 
the monopoly of the academic world but that 
private industry and government at all levels, 
national, state, and local, are vitally concerned 
in pure as well as applied research. 

This new dependence of our society upon 
recorded information, and recorded information 
requiring a wide variety of skills for its analysis 
and organization, has pl iced upon the practic- 
ing librarian a burden which traditionally he 
had been unprepared to meet. That this is 
so may largely be attributed to the fact that 
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those responsible for his professional education 
have failed, and they have failed on’six counts: 

: Failure always to establish a clear dis- 
tinction and a proper relationship between the 
fundamental and the technological in library 
practice. Thus courses are in danger of being 
either over-loaded with technological detail or 
are completely lacking in practical instruction. 

2. Failure to understand the uses to which 
society puts graphic records and the role of the 
library in the “use” process. 

3. Failure to achieve a balanced relationship 
between the general and the special. This has 
resulted in an over-emphasis upon the general, 
or that which is common to all readers and has 
led to the or ienting of library education toward 
library service at the level of the “general 
reader.” 

4. Failure to provide for the study and eval- 
uation of the specialized library services which 
reach society at large only through the results 
achieved by intermediary groups of specialists. 

5. Failure on the part of most library school 
facilities to recognize the essential unity of the 
library process and the social importance of 
preserving that unity. This may be divided 
into two subordinate, or contributory, failures: 
(a) The tailure to isolate the elements which 
are common to all branches of librarianship and 
hence must be incorporated into a basic core 
curriculum. (b) The failure to isolate elements 
which are common to a particular group of 
libraries or to a particular library function, and 
to incorporate such elements into a program 
that is well integrated at the level of specializa- 
tion and builds firmly but without duplication 
upon the basic program. 

6. Failure to identify the really important 
problems for research— —problems relevant and 
important in two ways, their relationship to a 
significant body of knowledge about librarian- 
ship, and also their relationship to the larger 
body of knowledge about man and society in 
general. This is perhaps the most important 
failure of all, for it is this relationship between 
knowledge about librarianship and the larger 
knowledge about men and society that must be 
the frame of reference for any further improve- 
ment of the professional training of librarians. 

There is no denying the fact that such criti- 
cism places upon the critic a responsibility to 
devise a course of study that offers substantial 
advantages over the traditional curriculum of 
the contemporary library schools. Certainly 
this is no undertaking to be lightly assumed, 
but our knowledge and experience in the analy- 
sis of library operations, and the attention 
which has been given, in recent years, to the 
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very acute need for librarians and documental- 
ists trained in the sciences should certainly pro- 
vide a sufficient reservoir of accumulated fact 
and observation from which the major outlines 
of a new curriculum could be developed. 


Toward a New Library Education Program 


Undergraduate Program: 


The value of a general education, at the 
undergraduate level, for all future citizens, 
whatever their careers may be, now seems so 
generally accepted that any defense of it here 
would be supererogatory. One may rightly 
expect, however, that this general education 
would be supplemented by a fairly substantial 
amount of advanced undergraduate prepara- 
tion in the pure or applied science, or sciences, 
of the student’s elective field. Such study 
should emphasize: (1) a solid foundation in the 
substantive content of the discipline; (2) fa- 
miliarity with its historical development, em- 
phasizing the “classical” or “landmark” studies, 
or experiments, which are significant in this 
development; (3) an understanding of the 
structure of the field and the major directions 
of contemporary theory, research, and investi- 
gation; (4) competence in the terminology of 
the discipline; and, of course, (5) practice in 
the use of the bibliographic sources essential 
to at least elementary literature searching. 
Actual laboratory experience might be mini- 
mized, but enough should be provided to fa- 
miliarize the student with the kinds of prob- 
lems that the research worker encounters and 
the kinds of data he needs to execute his in- 
vestigations. 

In addition to this foundation one should 
certainly emphasize the importance of a solid 
preparation in scientific method, the principles 
of reasoning, and logic, preferably both Aristo- 
telian and symbolic logic. The importance of 
these studies will again be emphasized in the 
later pages of this essay. Finally, one should 
not forget the more important foreign languages 
but training in the use of these is customarily 
included in the general education curriculum. 
Basically, then, this undergraduate program 
would not differ, to any appreci iable extent, 
from that prescribed for the science or engi- 
neering major. 

But, one cannot dismiss the undergraduate 
program without reemphasizing the fact that, 
for- the training of librarians and documental- 
ists, a solid general competence in a cluster of 
related fields is far more valuable than intensive 
training in one, or even a limited number, of 
specialties. Furthermore, though the docu- 
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mentalist-librarian needs an awareness of the 
problems, methods, and graphic records of 
scientific research, he need not himself be a 
potential research person. 


The Graduate Program: 


Before one can enter into a discussion of the 
graduate program he must recognize three 
fundamental problems which it should seek to 
solve: (1) The rapidly increasing body of spe- 
cialized knowledge forces upon the educator a 
choice as to those aspects which are most im- 
portant, for the period of learning cannot be 
extended indefinitely, and no one student 
should be expected to master the whole even 
were it humanly possible for him to do so. 
(2) Extreme fragmentation of knowledge has 
resulted from this growth and this, in turn, has 
created a traditional library school curriculum 
in which faculty departmentalization has 
brought about courses of study that are ag- 
glomerations of fragments which the student 
has found to be apparently unrelated and diffi- 
cult to synthesize. But, these parts of the cur- 
riculum are inter-re lated, they do not exist in 
a vacuum, and some way, therefore, must be 
found to present them as part of an integrated 
pattern, a larger whole, in which the relation- 
ships among the parts and the functions of the 
library in society are made meaningful and 
clear to the student. (3) Finally, the cur- 
riculum must differentiate between teaching 
and learning. For the student, “being taught,” 
may become a passive experience, when 
actually education is an active process of learn- 
ing. Because teaching is important in pro- 
fessional training it is often assumed to be 
synonymous with education itself. The new 
curriculum, then, must inspire in the student 
a basic drive to learn and it must provide him 
with the means to participate actively in the 
learning process. With these three basic mea 
lems in mind it becomes possible to describe in 
a general way the nature of the graduate cur- 
riculum. 

The problem of the graduate program raises, 
at the very outset, the basic controversy be- 
tween subject specialization at the graduate 
level and professional education in librarian- 
ship and documentation. Let it be said here, 
therefore, that both are important, that subject 
specialization, if not mandatory, is certainly 
desirable, and, within reason, the more of it the 
better. This is especially true when graduate 
study in the subject field is so planned that it 
compensates for lacunae in the undergraduate 
program. Further, the process of professional 
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education should not terminate with the early 
years of human maturity, and some continuing 
study throughout one’s professional career is to 
be assumed. But one must have some regard 
for the practical necessities of life and one can- 
not logically expect even the most avid student 
to continue his formal training indefinitely. 

This does not mean that professional educa- 
tion, at the graduate level, for librarianship or 
documentation is to be neglected. The present 
writer has seen too many examples of ato 
libraries ruined by the inept practices of 
subject specialist turned amateur librarian, Z 
be convinced that subject knowledge is the 
sine qua non of special librarianship. In what 
then should this library education consist? 

The education of future librarians and docu- 
mentalists must take into account the fact that 
the increasing specialization of librarianship, in 
response to a parallel increase of specialization 
in science, does not imply professional frag- 
mentation. On the contrary, such specializa- 
tion compels more extensive cooperation and 
integration in the management of graphic 
records. Further, this specialization is no dif- 
ferent in kind from libraries in one subject to 
those in another, for there are classes of library 
or bibliographic problems that are common to 
more than one specialty, and it is the study of 
these classes of problems and the identification 
of their characteristics that comprise the body 
of research appropriate for study in the library 
schools. 

Thus, there is a hard core of detailed know]- 
edge concerning the uses of graphic communi- 
cation in society and the role of the library, 
whether general or special, in that system 
whereby the constituent groups of society com- 
municate within themselves and with each 
other. This study must be dominantly histori- 
cal and comparative for only through an under- 
standing of the history of library services in 
relation to various cultural attributes can the 
student be made aware of the importance and 
of the changing nature of the social relation- 
ships of the institution which he will one day 
serve. Such a study will also provide him 
with a necessary frame of reference within 
which he may relate his own specialization to 
the whole, for subject specialization must not 
be promoted at the expense of a perspective 
which relates the specialization to the central 
scheme of librarianship. Such a perspective is 
to be attained through an unrelenting emphasis 
upon those elements or characteristics that are 
common to all bibliographic problems of what- 
ever subject field. This discipline should com- 
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prise, roughly one-fourth of the core program 
and its basic philosophic orientation should 
be made to permeate the remainder of the core 
curriculum in which the student is taught the 
specific skills and techniques of library practice. 

Here it is necessary to digress for a moment 
to point out that the central tasks of both 
librarianship and documentation are: (a) the 
acquisition of appropriate materials, (b) the 
organization of those materials for retrieval at 
any time, by any person, for any purpose, and 
(c) the use of the materials so acquired and 
organized. One hardly needs to emphasize 
that the meaning of appropriate and use will 

vary from situation to situation, and that to 
know what is appropriate and how it is to be 
used requires a mastery of subject content that 
is best taught in the subject department, and 
not in the library school. But subject bibliog- 
raphy, not substantive subject matter, should be 
the professional concern of those who are 
training librarians and documentalists in the 
basic problems and techniques of acquisition 
and use. One might also add, parenthetically, 
that subject bibliography may be adequately 
taught to those who already possess substantive 
knowledge in broad, rather than in specific, 
fields, i.e., the biological sciences, the physical 
sciences, or inter-disciplinary combinations. 
One-half of the core program, then, compre- 
hends the problems of acquisition and use in 
the broadest sense, including subject bibliog- 
raphy, reference, information sources and serv- 
ices, and related topics. 

The fourth portion of the core, relates to 
organization. Standard systems of a 
tion, such as the Dewey Decimal classification 
and classification scheme of the Library of Con- 
gress, and standard techniques in cataloging 
and bibliographic description have been suc- 
cessfully taught for many years to neophytes 
so that they may maintain such a system in 
their own libraries and apply it intelligently. 
Certainly this kind of skill in the manipulation 
of a widely-used system should be a mandatory 
attribute for all who are to be responsible in 
any way for the organization of bibliographic 
materials. But such standard techniques are 
not appropriate to every situation, and librar- 
ians and documentalists, especially in the sci- 
ences, are often called upon to devise new sys- 
tems or adapt traditional ones to new needs. 
Thus professional education must include an 
understanding of a variety of specialized sys- 
tems, their characteristics, and their values for 
specific situations. To such a course in com- 
parative classification, then, the student must 
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bring a substantial understanding of the prin- 
ciples of reasoning and of logic, disciplines 
which were emphasize .d in the consideration of 
the undergraduate program. Only then will 
he be able to criticise intelligently the present 
practices in bibliographic organization as they 
relate to specific situations and needs, or to 
devise new ones better adapted to specific re- 
quirements. 

Beyond the core program lies the area of 
library s »ecialization which comprehends a vast 
array of problems, principles, practices, and 
techniques of library maintenance, servicing, 
operation, and management which are in- 
digenous in the several major types of librarian- 
ship. Some of these can, of course, be acquired 
on the job and are, perhaps, best learned 
the practical situation, but professional educa- 
tion should at least prepare the student for 
some type of library activity, and it is in this 
area of specialization that the “elective” pro- 
gram operates. 


Social Responsibility: 

Although the above program of study should 
prepare librarians and documentalists for pro- 
fessional proficiency it is, from the point of view 
of society at large, still inadequate if it does not 
teach him to see his bibliographic operations 
as an integral part of our entire system of 
bibliographic organization. He must ‘be made 
aware that librarianship is a unity, and that he 
has a responsibility to the entire system as w ell 
as to the local group which he is employed to 
serve, Fragmentation of bibliographic opera- 
tions leads to isolationism, and isolationism can 
easily result in the deterioration, not to say 
breakdown, of our increasingly complex intel- 
lectual organization. Thus the student must be 
constantly made aware that society demands of 
a group which calls itself a profession the as- 
sumption of responsibility for a particular social 
function. The social function of the library, 
whether it serves scientists, industrialists, tech- 
nicians, or humanists, is to maximize the effec- 
tive use of graphic records throughout society 
as a whole. This implies the recognition of the 

many inter-relationships among all the subject 
fields, and an awareness of the dangers that lurk 
in the excessive fragmentation of knowledge 
which are consequent upon the monopoly of 
access to any segment or body of knowledge 
by any privileged group. Thus the librarian 
who will one day serve the scientist, the indus- 
trialist, or the engineer needs the same under- 
standing of the basic theory of librarianship as 
he who will minister to the book needs of the 
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child, the y 
reader.’ 
niques may be vastly different, 
re sponsibility is the same. 


but the social 


Educational Methods: 

Throughout the graduate program of profes- 
sional education the methods of instruction 
must be constantly reviewed and modified to 
conform to the content and objectives of the 
proposed curriculum. This new teaching pro- 
gram should include such policies as: 


The instruction should be so correlated 
that the student will be able to integrate 
basic theory and_ professional practice 
throughout his entire learning experience. 

b. Teaching should be carried out on a co- 
operative basis so that unnecessary dupli- 

cation may be eliminated and the integra- 

tion of related areas emphasized. The 
or ganizi ition of the f faculty into teams of 
related specializations would encourage 
this integration. 

c. Each student should be furnished with a 
“laboratory project” of his own upon 
which he will focus his attention through- 
out the entire course of study. This proj- 
ect will not only serve as a focal point for 
the synthesis of his entire learning experi- 
ence, but it will supply him with the 
motivation for active participation in the 
learning process itself. 

d. From the beginning the student will main- 
tain contact with practicing librarianship, 
through internship or supervised practical 
experience, so that he will develop some 
direct familiarity with the human and 
social factors as ‘they concern the library. 

e. The student should work in an environ- 
ment of self-education, and_ therefore 
should be provided free time which he 
will use to pursue his own specialization 
through independent study or inquiry. 


Recruiting: 

The import ince of recruiting was previously 
mentioned in passing. Its fundamental rela- 
tion to the program here envisaged is difficult 
to over-emphasize. The library schools can 
scarcely be condemned for a failure to supply 
librarians trained to meet the specialized needs 
of science and industry if candidates with ap- 
propriate subject knowledge are unaware of 
the opportunities that such a career offers. It 
is therefore the responsibility of the depart- 
ments of science in our colleges and univer- 
sities, the faculties of schools of engineering, 
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and of industry itself to bring to the attention 
of those who are qualified these needs which 
everywhere are so pressing. Though the li- 
brary schools are, of course, ready and eager to 
cooperate in such a program of recruitment, to 
be most successful it must begin before, rather 
than after, the student has completed his under- 
graduate specialization. For, if the library 
profession is to make an important contribution 
to the advancement of science it must attract 
young men and women who exhibit both quali- 
fications for, and a genuine interest in, the pro- 
fession, and not merely serve as a professional 
refuge for those disappointed souls who 
“couldn’t quite make the grade” in calculus or 
thermodynamics. 


Conclusion 


In the development of a new and more en- 
lightened educational program for librarians the 
Case Institute of Technology, the science de- 
partments of Western Reserve, the industries of 
the region represented here today, the Cleve- 
land Public Library, and the School of Library 
Science are all natural allies. Case and West- 
ern Reserve can bring to bear upon the prob- 
lems here outlined their rich resources in the 
training of engineers and scientists, not only in 
terms of a broad general education but experi- 
ence in the fields of their specializations as well. 
Such schools as Case and the undergraduate 
science departments of Western Reserve must 
have, I should think, a substantial number . 
students who are not primarily interested i 
research or the practice of engineering, but w ho 
do possess solid training in these fields and who 
would be both interested in and peculiarly 
fitted for the opportunities that librarianship 
and documentation have to offer. 

The many industries and research agencies of 
this region can assist not only in bringing to the 
attention of the educators those qualifications 
and aptitudes that they believe their library 
personnel should possess, but also they can 
render a major service in the recruiting of able 
candidates for the profession. To all of these 
problems the Science and Technology Division 
and the Business Information Bureau of the 
Cleveland Public Library can add much from 
their rich store of practical experience, and in 
addition they can supply extensive facilities for 
in-service training at the operating level. On 
its part, the School of Library Science at West- 
ern Reserve has a half-century of experience in 
the training of professional librarians, an area 
of professional endeavor in which it has earned 
a national reputation for excellence. 
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Cooperation between all of these institutions, 
then, could assume five forms: 


(1) Cooperation in the planning of a joint pro- 
gram of study, involving Poth Case and Western 
Reserve, that would train the kind of librarians 
here described. 

(2) Cooperation in the provision of instructional 
facilities, at all levels, for the implementation of 
such a program. 

(3) Cooperation in maintaining a constant flow 
of information concerning recent developments in 
the respective subject fields which bear upon the 
execution and development of the program. 

(4) Cooperation in developing among employers 
and potential employers of these librarians a cli- 
mate of understanding that will make them con- 
stantly aware of the values to their organizations 
of an enlightened and skilled library service. 

(5) Cooperation in eliciting from the field practi- 
cal and constructive criticism which will insure 
that the instructional program, however theoreti- 
cal it may seem, is always solidly founded 
reality. 

The Cleveland area is truly unique in the 
wealth of resources that it provides for the 
development of such a cooperative program. 
The fullest exploitation of ian extensive re- 
sources will materially advance the profession 
of librarianship, and it will bring great rewards 
to science and engineering as well. To the li- 
brarian will be brought a new and exciting 
realm for the utilization of his peculiar talents, 
and to the scientist will be given a new, and 
very effective, “tool” for the prosecution of his 
work. This is no simple and easy task to which 
I invite your attention, but the rewards of suc- 
cess are very great indeed. By combining our 
resources, planning intelligently and carefully, 
and striving constantly for a mutual sympathy 
for, and an understanding of, our common prob- 
lems, I am confident that the outcome will be 
richly beneficial to us all. 

Paper presented at the Case Reserve conference on ‘“‘Develop- 
ments in Information Searching for Industry,’ Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 17, 1953. 
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been our sole concern. Certification and re- 
cruiting have had a prominent place in our 
deliberations. The Board has recently invited 
the Library Education Division to undertake a 
study of the present status of certification for 
librarians, particularly in relation to new and 
developing programs in library education. It 
has also set up a new subcommittee on recruit- 
ing to review current activities and to recom- 
mend lines of action to the Board. You shall 
hear more of these at Minneapolis. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS and serials in 
botany, agriculture: single volumes, 
runs for sale. List on application. 
brarian, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. : 

GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile. 1950 Dodge 
chassis. Completely equipped. Very good condi- 
tion. An excellent buy for any library ‘considering 
purché oe a bookmobile. For particul: urs write to 


horticulture, 
short or long 
Attention: Li- 
300 


Gilmore Aarestad, Chief Librarian, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 

POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


TRAINED Children’s Librarian needed in a 
friendly city of almost 50,000. Vacation, sick 
leave, 40 hour work week, social security. Write 
Alice M. Sterling, Librarian, New Castle, Penna., 
of training, experience and salary desired. 
WESTCHESTER library, 35 minutes from New 
York City; needs head of children’s department, 2 
yrs. experience, beginning salary of $3600 plus 
$585 cost-of-living; reference assistant and book- 
mobile librarians, each at $2900 plus $585, no ex- 
perience, 5th year L.S. degree required. Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, New York. 
WANTED-~—Associate Librarian, in charge of 
Technical Services, with degree in library science, 
supervisory experience and knowledge of catalog- 
ing recordings, music scores, rare material, etc. 
Salary scale $4013 to $4813. Permanent appoint- 
ment dependent upon passing Merit System exami- 
nation. Write to Assistant to the President, Morgan 
State College, Baltimore 12, Maryland. 
BRIDGEPORT (Conn.) Civil Service Commis- 
sion will establish eligibility lists for CIRCULA- 
TION LIBRARIAN and REFERENCE LIBRAR- 
IAN in the Bridgeport Public Library. Salary 
$4680 plus $200 cost-of-living bonus. Circulation 
librarian supervises 130,000 volumes and staff of 13. 
Reference librarian has staff of 4 and 34,000 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 


first of month preceeding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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volumes. Retirement plan. Vacation four weeks. 
Applicants rated on education and experience. No 
written examination. Oral interview may be re- 
quired. Maximum age 50. American citizenship 
and library school degree essential, with three years 
of supervisory or administrative experience. For 
application forms write Civil Service Commission, 
925 Main St., Bridgeport 3, Conn., before April 1, 
1954. The staff has been informed of this advertise- 
ment. 

CATALOG and Reference Librarian for small 
live public library, community, unusual cultural op- 
portunities, 25 miles north of Boston. Library de- 
Salary $3000 to $3500, depending on quali- 


gree. 
fications. Month’s vacation, 40 hour week. This 
position will be open June 1. Apply, Memorial 


Andover, Mass. 


Hall Library, 


Southeast 


WEST Virginia Library Commission Headquart- 
ers, C harleston, needs: a. Order Librarian $3540; 
b. Loan-Reference Librarian $3480; c. Regional 
Consultant $3600-$4140. (Possible advancement 
each biennium.) 37 hour week, Social Security, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 3 weeks vacation, 4 
weeks sick leave, 12 legal holidays per year. Quali- 
fications: graduate of L.S. accredited by ALA. 
Duties: a. Expenditure of $30,000 annual book 
budget under the direction of Headquarters Li- 
brarian. b. Reference and Loan service (statewide) 
to state employees, “mail borrowers” who have no 
library service available; under direction of Head- 
qui arters Librarian. (There is one clerical assistant 
for each of these departments.) c. Establishment 
and/or administration of a regional library, under 
direction of Executive Secretary. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with degree in library 
science, experience and imagination. Youngish per- 
son preferred for attractive ‘and progressive library. 
40 hour week. 4 weeks vacation. Salary open 
depending upon qualifications. Apply to Librarian, 
Public Library, Coral Gables, Florida. 

anager anaes circulation work. Degree 
required. 39 hour, six day week, 4 weeks vacation. 
Salary dependent on training and experience, Ap- 
ply: Librarian, State A & M College Library, Or- 
angeburg, South Carolina. 

YOUNG woman needed as Assistant Librarian 
for challenging position with future. Requirements: 
health, energy, ambition, creativeness, imagination, 
love and knowledge of the arts, executive ability, 
teacher, speaker. Salary $4200 with annual incre- 
ments. Attractive, inexpensive living quarters. 
New library building in rapidly growing Southern 
college. State retirement, institutional hospitaliza- 
tion, generous holidays. B 621. 

WOMAN Cataloger needed in rapidly growing 
Southern college. New library building, ideal 
working conditions. Living quarters are attractive 
and inexpensive. Salary $3000 with annual in- 
crements. State retirement, institutional hospitali- 
zation, generous holidays. B 622. 
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Midwest 


REFERENCE Librarian for medium-sized pub- 
lic library. Library degree required. Beginning 
salary $3780; 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan. Write: Librarian, Public Library, 
Aurora, Illinois. 

CHILDREN’S work, director of, school district 
library system, beginning July 1. Supervision of 
central children’s room, five school stations and 
children’s work in two branch libraries. 38 hour, 
5 day work week; 4 weeks vacation; cumulative 
sick leave; retirement system. Qualified librarian 
may start at $4100 and go to $5300 in regular 
annual increments. William Chait, Director, Pub- 
lic Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for small public library in 
Northeastern Ohio. Library degree required, some 
experience preferred. Forty hour week, four 
weeks vacation, retirement. Salary $3500-$3800, 
depending upon qualifications. B 597. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Expanding  under- 
graduate library of 60,000 volumes. L.S. degree 
required. Some experience with L. C. classification 
and cataloging, including Lynn Alternative classifi- 
cation for Catholic books. Some knowledge of 
Government documents desirable. Salary and 
increments based on qualifications. Apply to 
Librarian, Albert Emanuel Library, University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

BOOKMOBILE and children’s workers. Any 
folks, east or west, interested in three to six months 
practice in city or county extension agencies under 
friendly supervisors in a pleasant city and good 
setup? Salaries dependent on previous service and 
training; five day week. These are emergency 
needs, but possibilities of permanent status to be 
considered. Address Persennel Office, Dayton 
(Ohio) Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

TECHNICAL Cataloger. Attractive opening for 
trained cataloger to work in technical library of 
large and expanding midwestern research organiza- 
tion. Scientific background desirable. Excellent 
promotional opportunities in a stable, progressive 
concern employing about 2200. For prompt, con- 
fidential consideration, please write to BATTELLE 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, 505 King Avenue, 
Columbus 1, Ohio. 

ELEMENTARY School Librarian. Require BA 
and LS degrees, prefer elementary education major. 
On teacher salary schedule $3500-$5700, school 
hours, and vacations, sabbatical leave and 30 days 
cumulative sick leave. Beginning salary $3500- 
$4300 (10 months) depending on experience. Will 
answer only applications meeting above require- 
ments. Midwest university city. B 614. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: BLS degree, some ex- 
perience in children’s work preferred, but not es- 
sential. Forty hour week, one month’s vacation, 
eleven days sick leave, and retirement. Beginning 
salary $4000-$4200 advancing to $6300. New 
modern building in attractive Detroit suburb. Ap- 
ply to Robert M. Orr, Grosse Pointe Public Library, 
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10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S and Adult Assistant Librarian va- 
cancies open to qualified applicants who have a 
B.L.S. degree. Maximum age 35. $81 to $99 
per week. Write for our formal application and 
bulletin, Department of Personnel, City Hall, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

SENIOR assistant librarian for combined medi- 
cal nursing and recreational library in 600-bed gen- 
eral hospital. Varied duties, including cataloging. 
Library Science degree required. Experience de- 
sirable. 40-hour week, automatic pay increases, 
other liberal policies. Permanent. Beginning sal- 
ary $3419. Apply: Personnel Director, Harper 
General Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. 

SCHOOL librarian to handle laboratory school 
library and supervise practice work of students in 
the college’s undergraduate library science pro- 
gram. Requirements: A fifth year library degree, 
some teaching experience, and some school library 
experience. Rank: Assistant Professor. Beginning 
salary between $4000 and $4600. Maximum sal- 
ary is $5800. Apply: Mr. Leonard W. Menzi, Prin- 
cipal, Roosevelt School, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

ARE you considering a change of position? Cat- 
aloger wanted in southern Minnesota’s largest pub- 
lic library by June 15. 5 day week, vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. State salary. Address: Librar- 
ian, Public Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Mountain Plains 


LIBRARIAN or assistant librarian for a pro- 
gressive library with record and picture collec- 
tions, fine children’s department, good circulation, 
staff of 5, cooperative board. Sick leave, month’s 
vacation, ssid sieniie salary inviting, according 
to qualifications. Challenging positions with 
promising futures, worth investigating. Apply 
Librarian, Grand Island, Nebraska. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. degree in 
library-minded town of 10,000 population in sunny 
Colorado. Beginning salary $3200, 40 hr. week, 
vacation, sick leave, social security. Apply: Eunice 
G. Cochrane, Librarian, Sterling Pub, ic Library, 
Sterling, Colorado. 

CATALOGERS: Two positions: (1) To recatalog 
materials in preparation for reorganization of de- 
partments and to do serials cataloging. Consid- 
erable cataloging experience required, supervisory 
experience desirable. Salary $3672 to $4200, de- 
pending on qualifications. (2) To catalog books for 
Western History Department. Some cataloging 
experience, and knowledge of the history of the 
Rocky Mountain West needed. Salary $3360 to 
$3840, depending on qualifications. Forty hour 
week, vacation, sick leave, retirement. Public Li- 
brary, Denver, Colorado. 

HEAD librarian for public library in city of 
14,000 in Kansas. Library degree. A challenge 
in reorganization and coordination of library and 
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community. Fine salary. Apply: Mrs. J. V. Hum- 
phrey, Junction City, Kansas. 


Far West 


LIBRARIANS for the City of Glendale. Several 
vacancies. Salary $269-$337 and $301-$376. 
Higher level requires experience. Excellent em- 
ployee benefits. Apply to Glendale Civil Service 
Commission, 613 East Broadway, Glendale 5, 
California. 

HEAD Cataloger wanted by Redwood City 
(Calif.) Public Library. Must be qualified librarian 
with considerable experience in public library cata- 
loging. Salary $3768-$4704; 5 day, 38 hr. week. 
Fast growing city 25 miles from San Francisco. 
Apply: W ilhelmina Harper, Librarian. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian (assist. to head of dept.) 

wanted by Redwood City (Calif.) Public Library. 

Salary $3372-$4212; 5 day, 38 hr. week. Fast 
growing city 25 miles from San Francisco. Apply: 
Ww ithelmins 1 Harper, Librarian. 


Hawaii 


CATALOGER in charge. College and accredited 
library school degrees required. Four years experi- 
ence. Under Civil Service. Salary $3825 with 
yearly increments to $4575. Apply: : Librarian, 
Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


M. S.—Columbia University Library School. 
Married male, age 44, wishes to locate permanently 
in New England on the basis of 9 or 10 months a 
year. Background of college and public library 
work. Engaged in graduate study at present. 
B 581. 

SCHOOL librarian, B.S. in L.S., woman, wishes 
teaching, reference or circulation position for 
summer of 1954. College, public library and 
teaching experience. B 590. 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., M.S.L.S. de- 
grees, delighted with current employment, excel- 
lent references, desires teaching position or Li- 
brary Workshop director and consaltant work on 
library school staff for summer, 1954. Experience: 
all phases of organization and administration of 
college and school library work, teaching back- 


ground including teaching of library service, 


publicity, and work as counselor, LIBRARY 
WORKSHOP organizer and .consultant, specialist 
in Children’s and Young -Adult’s Library Service, 
intense work in bibliography and reference serv- 
ices, special study in field of cataloging. B 592. 

MAN. Ph.D. candidate with B.L.S. and M.A. 
Five years of college library experience including 
administration, desires college librarianship in 
south or west, available June. B 601. 


HEAD-LIBRARIAN, male with rich professional 
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experience in large and small public libraries; 
good record of promotion development and public 
relation, imaginative and aggressive, seeks chal- 
lenging top position in east or middle west. B 606. 

MAN: B.A., M.A., B.L. (in L.S.). Married, 31. 
5 years varied experience in college, university and 
research libraries, with cataloging as specialty. 
Preferred locations: southwest, west or east coast. 
Seeks challenging position in college, university 
or public library fields. Available August 1, 1954. 
B 607. 

CATALOGER—M.A. in L.S., wants position 
June or September. Administrative experience. 
Read German, French, Spanish, Portugese, Latin. 
Experience in college and public libraries. B 608. 

YOUNG woman, A.B., M.S. and LS., three 
years of public library experience, desires position 
in reference, government documents, or acquisi- 
tions work in university or college library. B 610. 

YOUNG man desires public or county libr: ary 
position involving responsibility and challenge for 
professional growth. M.A.L.S. degree, 3% years 
library experience in college and school libraries. 
B 611. 

COLLEGE Reference Librarian, woman, M.A. 
with L.S. major, desires position. College and 
university experience. Available July 1, 1954. 
Would also be interested in teaching introductory 
courses in Library Science. B 612. 

GRADE B Librarian now seeking post. Grad- 
uate Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 1940; B.A. 
1943; B.L.S. 1944; with extra curricular courses in 
fine arts. Experience: cataloging university manu- 
scripts, published catalog; and reference assistant 
for Art Institute of Chicago. B 613. 

WOMAN, 28, A.B., M.L.S. desires position in a 
college library. 4 years chemical library experi- 
ence; 1 year school library experience. French, 
German. New York, Illinois, Ohio. B 615. 

HIGH School Librarian desires summer _posi- 
tion. B.S. and A.B. from ALA accredited library 
school. Library and teaching experience in ele- 
mentary and high schools. Reference or young 
people’s work in public or college library pre ferred. 
B 616. 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., B.S.L.S. de- 
grees, teaching experience, desires position in Col- 
lege or Public Library for Summer 1954, Available 
from June 1, until September 1. Further informa- 
tion upon request. B 617. 

MAN, 34, M.A. (English), M.S.L.S., college 
teach., library experience, seeks advancement as 

cataloger or teacher of library science. B 620. 

RECENTLY retired librarian wishes work under 
Social Security. Good health, M.A. in Education, 

Lib. Sc. degree. Teaching, school and public li- 
= ry experience. B 618. 

yu NIOR College Librarian wants summer posi- 
tion in reference department of college. Free to 
go a distance. B 619. 


ALA BULLETIN 





for today and tomorrow and tomorrow 


William Dix and Paul Bixler, eds. MARCH 1954. 144p. $4 


Reports the Proceedings of the First Conference of the ALA Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom, held in New York City, June 1952, which ex- 
plored in a general way the implications of intellectual freedom for 
libraries today. The book is divided into 4 sections corresponding to the 
1 symposia: The Library and Free Communication, The Present Prob- 
lem in Book Selection, Pressures—Where from and How?, Our Common 
Stake in Free Communication. Each section also includes a summary of 
the discussion which followed the speeches. Appendixes contain the 
Library Bill of Rights, a statement on book labeling, and a Selective 
Bibliography on Intellectual Freedom. An indispensable book for li- 
brarians, teachers, and publishers: it helps to develop objectives on 
which all can agre2; it indicates the most effective kinds of action to 
follow to keep the communication channels of fact and opinion cleared. 


THE CORE OF EDUCATION FOR 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


Report of a Workshop held under the auspices of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, August 1953. 
Lester Asheim, ed. JANUARY 1954. 80p. $1.50 


Discusses the importance of a single central core of information and 
knowledge to librarianship as a profession. Describes, as a suggested 
framework, the areas of a core program: The Library in Society, Pro- 
fessionalism, Materials, Services, Administration, Communication, and 
Research. Appendixes include areas of core curriculums recommended 
by individual library Workshop committees; and characteristics of pro- 
fessional librarianship. 


for the college librarian, teacher, administrator 


BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Frank J. Bertalan, ed. FEBRUARY 1954. 318p. $7.50 


Basic list of some 4000 in-print titles, including books, periodicals, films, 
and filmstrips. Arranged alphabetically by author under 22 main clas- 
sifications, and many subclassifications, corresponding to the main 
divisions of junior college curriculums. Complete buying information 
and L.C. card number given. Compiled under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. Author and subject index. 


FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATION 


College and University Libraries and Librar- 


UNI. 56. 2.G acer eee ee $2.50 
The Librarian and the Teacher in General 
ee a eee re $2.00 
Planning the University Library Build- 
WOE (scare x areola Sek bea eee ee $3.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Teaching with Books; A Study of College 
REE 6. c6 ac covtomnce eared $2.50 
Vitalizing a College Library ......... $2.00 


Personnel Organization and Procedure; A 
Manual Suggested for Use in College and 
University Libraries ............. $1.00 


CHICAGO II 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The Man Who“ Milked’ a Whale 


He knows whales better than their 
own mothers do—he actually “milked” 
a whale to find out that whale’s milk 
looks like cow’s milk but is “too strong 
tasting to be pleasant.” We refer to 
that famous explorer, Roy Chapman 
Andrews. 


His life-long interest in whales and 
his own observations of them led the 
editors to ask Dr. Andrews to write 
the article on “Whale” for World Book 
Encyclopedia. Which he did—includ- 
ing many strange facts, such as that 
whales’ ancestors once walked on land 
and today these mammals still have 
remnants of legs—they have no sense 
of smell and no outer ears—they would 


drown if kept under water. “Whale” 
in World Book is informational, ex- 
tremely interesting and authentic. 


This is typical of the way World Book 
Editors work. More than 1400 scholars 
and specialists—all experts in their 
own particular fields—have contrib- 
uted articles to World Book. These are 
then carefully checked for accuracy, 
readability, and completeness. Only 
then are they approved for publica- 
tion. 


Little wonder that World Book, year 
after year, continues to remain first 
choice of America’s schools and li- 
braries. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s Famous Child Development Plan 





